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Scope 

The justification for this article is that so far in India there have been 
few accounts written by a person who has lived for nearly 30 years 
(1926-1955) in one State of India, and has recorded the status of the local 
birds. Ornithological surveys collect all the birds they can find, but have 
only a short time to assess the relative abundance or status of each 
species. Books like the Fauna of British India describe the distribution 
of birds by the specimens received from different places, but have no 
idea whether these represent samples of an evenly distributed population 
or of locally distributed pockets, or of passage migrants. In addition, 
central India has been unfortunate in that few naturalists have worked in 
it, either zoologists or botanists, and records are correspondingly meagre. 
This article therefore attempts to assess the status and local distribution 
of the species which can be expected to occur in Madhya Pradesh. They 
are my own personal observations since 1928. I have also given 
references to other articles on bird life in central India. 

The extent of the area covered is the State of Madhya Pradesh as it 
existed after January 1, 1948, i.e., with the addition of 14 states to the 
old unit known as the Central Provinces and Berar. During 28 years 
I have seen every part of the State, but I have spent only a few days in 
the northernmost district of Sagar. Without intensive specimen collecting 
a close observer can expect to see round about 350 species of birds 
in central India if he keeps on for 15-20 years. 

Method of Study 

The observations are all visual and I have not shot any birds. for 
identification in the hand. As I have not attempted to determine the 
boundaries of geographical races, this does not matter for the birds which 
are easily recognized, but my observations on the groups of birds without 
strongly marked colour characteristics or which are difficult to observe for 
other reasons are admittedly deficient. These groups are the warblers 
and associates, the larks and pipits, the owls and the quails. 

Value 

I hope these observations will be of value as indicating in broad outline 
the pattern of bird distribution in a large part of central India and will also 
provide some ecological data of the birds found in each main habitat. 
The birds listed and observed by me make up the main bird population, 
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but occasional individual stragglers may be found from year to year. 
Particularly in winter, birds wander about over the Indian continent, and 
in peculiar weather conditions unusual birds may pass through. 

Habitats 

The following main habitats (biotopes) may be recognized though 
of course they grade into each other ; 

A. Closed Mixed Deciduous or Sal Forest. Plates I, II. 

B. Open Cultivation and Waste Lands. Plate III. 

C. Scrub Forest intermediate between A and B. Plate IV. 

D. Reservoirs and Irrigation lakes or ponds (tanks). 

E. River Beds. Plate IV. 

s 

A. Closed Mixed Deciduous or Sal Forest 

From the bird’s point of view I class all the closed forest as one 
biotope. The Mixed Deciduous Forest does contain a number of 
variations important to the forest officer, the ecologist or the botanist, but 
within wide limits they provide similar living conditions for birds. No 
forests are so continuous or dense that small gaps or blanks are not 
found here and there; and these breaks in the continuous forest provide 
the variety of plants and food which enable a large number of bird species 
to live. In the Sal Forest there is some change in that there are many 
more borers in sal (Shorea robusta) and the rougher bark provides cover 
for bark haunting insects, so that in sal forests there are more wood¬ 
peckers, nuthatches, etc. A more profound change is often brought 
about by the forest officer in creating pure plantations of teak etc., but so 
far these are not on a sufficiently large scale or so continuous as to change 
the bird population markedly. 

In the higher hills of the Satpuras conditions are cooler and moister, 
and to a certain extent do provide conditions in the hot weather which are 
favourable to birds which live in slightly moister conditions than are usual 
in the dry deciduous forests. The characteristic species of the mixed 
deciduous forest are given below. By characteristic I mean birds which 
are found more in the forest than in other biotopes and are present in 
sufficient numbers to be significant in the biological sense : 

1. Tree Pie, 2. Grey Tit, 3. Jungle Babbler, 4. Redvented 
Bulbul, 5. Magpie Robin, 6. Locally, the Shama, 7. Tickell’s Blue 
Flycatcher, 8. Whitebrowed Fantail Flycatcher—locally replaced on hills 
by, 9. Whitespotted Fantai] Flycatcher, 10. Wood Shrike, 11. Scarlet 
Minivet, 12. Small Minivet, 13. Large Cuckoo Shrike, 14. Black 
Drongo, 15. Whitebellied Drongo, 16. Racket-tailed Drongo, 17. Tailor 
Bird, 18. Blackheaded Oriole, 19. Greyheaded Myna, 20. Common 
Myna, 21. Yellowthroated Sparrow (as a breeding bird in February- 
May), 22. Tree Pipit in winter, 23. White-eye, 24. Purple Sunbird, 
25. Flowerpecker, 26. Pitta (in May, June), 27. Mahratta Woodpecker, 
28. Goldenbacked Woodpecker, 29. Large Green Barbet, 30. Crimson¬ 
breasted Barbet, 31. Common Hawk Cuckoo, 32. Large Indian Para¬ 
keet, 33. Roseringed Parakeet, 34. Blossomheaded Parakeet, 35. Blue 
Jay, 36. Common Bee-eater, 37. Whitebreasted Kingfisher, 38. Common 
Grey Ilornbill, 39. Common Indian Nightjar, 40. Jungle Nightjar, 41. 
Crested Serpent Eagle, 42. Crested Hawk Eagle, 43. White-eyed Buzzard, 
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Closed Mixed Deciduous Forest before the leaves Closed Mixed Deciduous Forest in May with the 

have fallen. Narainpur, Bastar. trees mostly leafless. Melghat, Amravati. 

{Photos ; C. E. Hewetson) 
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Plate II 





Sal Forest with small blank. Narainpur, Bastar. 



]\lixed Deciduous Forest in drier climate in December. Akola, Berar. 
(Photos : C. E. Hewetson) 
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44. Sbikra ,45. Common Green Pigeom 46. Spotted Dove, 47. Common 
Peafowl, 48. Grey Junglefowl in teak area, Red Junglefowl in sal forests, 
49. Red Spurfowl, 50. Jungle Bush Quail, 51. Stone Curlew, 52. 
Redwattled Lapwing. 

In addition a few species are characteristic of the moister type. They 
are local and do not occur in large numbers, but are interesting as 
indicating a linkage of birds found in SW. India with Assam, Burma and 
Malaya. Such are : 1. Velvetfronted Nuthatch, 2. Pied Shrike, 3. Nilgiri 
Blackbird, 4. Whistling Thrush, 5. Scimitar Babbler. 

B. Open Cultivation and Waste Lands 

By this I mean lands which are nearly bare of trees and bushes 
except along the field boundaries; and the overgrazed waste land of 
villages. The characteristic birds are : 

1. Common Babbler, 2. Large Grey Babbler, 3. Yelloweyed Bab¬ 
bler, 4. Pied Bushchat, 5. Stonechat, 6. Indian Robin, 7. Great Grey 
Shrike, 8. Baybacked Shrike, 9. Rufousbacked Shrike. 10. Black Drongo, 
13. Tailor Bird, 12. Brahminy Myna, 13. Common Myna, 14. Locally, 
Bank Myna, 15. Locally, Pied Myna, 16. Baya Weaver Bird, 17. White- 
throated Munia, 18. Crested Bunting locally, 19. Indian Pipit, 20. Little 
Skylark, 21. Rufoustailed Lark, 22. Ashycrowned Finch Lark, 
23. Blue Jay, 24. Green Bee-eater (except for August and September), 
25. Hoopoe, 26, Pale Harrier, 27. Kestrel, 28. Blue Rock Pigeon, 29. 
Spotted Dove, 30. Indian Ring Dove, 31. Red Turtle Dove, 32. Com¬ 
mon Quail, 33. Grey Partridge, 34. Stone Curlew, 35. Indian Courser, 
36. Redwattled Lapwing, 37. Yellow-wattled Lapwing. 

C. Scrub Forest intermediate between A and B 

By Scrub I mean the lands lying between the open treeless cultivation 
and the closed continuous forest. The amount of woody growth varies 
but typically there are at least scattered trees of mohwa ( Madhuca lati - 
{olid ), or Harra (Terminalia chebula ) or tendu ( Diospyros melanoxylon ), 
and a proportion of coppice and bushes. This habitat is quite favour¬ 
able to a number of species and the bird population is intermediate bet¬ 
ween A and B. Certain forest-loving species are absent but most of the 
birds of open cultivation can find open spaces. 

It is not necessary to repeat the names of the birds. 

D. Reservoirs and Irrigation lakes or ponds (tanks) 

Lakes, Reservoirs, or Tanks are of all sizes from expanses of water 
covering thousands of acres to village ponds under one acre. The greater 
part of big lakes with deep water are more or less useless to birds for 
feeding, but they may rest on them. It is the silted-up edges of the 
tanks, the water of moderate depth with weeds growing below the surface 
which provide the optimum habitat for water birds. The plants found 
depend on the depth of water, and the same succession is found round 
most tanks. 

The characteristic-birds which feed here mainly or completely are.: 

1. Wiretailed Swallow, 2. Yellow Wagtail, 3. Large Pied Wagtail 
4. White Wagtail, 5. Common Bee-eater, 6. Pied Kingfisher, 7. Common 
Kingfisher, 8. Whitebreasted Kingfisher, 9. Hoopoe, 10. Brahminy Kite, 
11. Fishing Eagle, 12. Coot, 13, Bronzewinged Ja 9 ana, 14. Pheasant-tailed 
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Ja9ana, 15. Saras Crane, 16. River Tern, 17. Redwattied Lapwing, 13. 
Blackwinged Stilt, 19. Wood Sandpiper, 20. Common Sandpiper, 21. 
Green Sandpiper, 22. Greenshank, 23. Little Stint, 24. Common Snipe, 
25. Little Cormorant, 26. Snake Bird, 27. White Ibis, 28. Black Ibis, 29. 
Whitenecked Stork, 30. Painted Stork, 31. Openbilled Stork, 32. Grey 
Heron, 33. Little Egret, 34. Cattle Egret, 35. Paddy Bird, 36. Nukta, 
37. Cotton Teal, 38. Common Teal, 39. Garganey, 40. Pintail, 41. Spot- 
bill, 42. Shoveller, 43. White-eyed Pochard, 44. Little Grebe. 

E. River Beds 

In this biotope I include both the broad, often sandy, beds of large 
rivers like the Narmada or Mahanadi as well as beds of smaller nalas 
which hold water. The nala beds may be divided into several sub-types: 

(1) Bare sandy beds with deep pools. 

(2) Rocky beds or rock and sand with bushes of tamarisk etc. and 

small trees. 

(3) The banks which may be bare, or covered by trees like Termi - 

nalia arjuna and Syzygium cumini with varying amounts of 
bush and scrub. 

Each section of the bed is the province of one species or a group of 
birds, and every niche is fully exploited. Characteristic species are : 

1. Large Pied Wagtail, 2. Sand-Lark, 3. Pied Kingfisher, 4. Com¬ 
mon Kingfisher, 5. Whitebreasted Kingfisher, 6. Brownheaded Storkbilled 
Kingfisher, 7. Brown Fish Owl, 8. Brahminy Kite, 9. Great Stone Plover, 
10. River Tern, 11. Whiskered Tern, 12. Blackballed Tern, 13. Little 
Tern, 14. Indian Skimmer, 15. Little Indian Pratincole, 16. Redwattied 
Lapwing, 17. Spurwinged Plover, 18. Little Ring Plover, 19. Common 
Sandpiper, 20. Green Sandpiper, 21. Wood Sandpiper, 22. Greenshank, 
23. Little Stint, 24. Little Cormorant, 25. Common Cormorant, 26. 
Indian Snake Bird, 27. Barheaded Goose, 28. Ruddy Sheldrake. 

Bird Movements 

Apart from giving a picture of the pattern of the distribution of birds 
such a protracted study provides a good deal of information about bird 
movements. There are three main movements : 

A. The migration of birds which nest outside India to the north, 

and are winter visitors. 

B. The migration of certain species from south India in the sum¬ 

mer for breeding. 

C. Movements of the resident birds which are caused by the need 

to get food. These are not so regular or complete as the 
movements, in B and C. 

A. The first type of migration has already been described very fully in 
all books, the long distance winter migrants are well known, and it is not 
necessary to describe this here. 

B. The second type of movement from south to north, or west to 
east, affects only a few species. They are, so far as is known at present: 

1. Paradise Flycatcher, 2. Pitta. 3. Golden Oriole, 4. Southern 
Blackbird (7 urdus simillimus ), 5. Yellowthroated Sparrow, 6. Pied 

Crested Cuckoo, and perhaps other cuckoos. 
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Plate III 




Degraded open Grazing Grounds with bushes of Palas (Butea frondosa ) and 
Hi war (Acacia leucophloea). Ner, Yeotmal. 

(Photos : C. E . Hewetson) 
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Plate IV 






Houses, fruit trees, fields and scrub forest. Upaghat, Jashpur. 



Junction of the Godavari and Indravati rivers in extreme south of the State. 

(Photos : C. E. Hewetson) 
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C. The third type of movement is less regular and is connected with 
food supply rather than reproduction. Though some such movements take 
place each year, it is the exceptional years when they are emphasized and 
made obvious. In 1951 and 1952 the rains were deficient over a large 
part of the State and this led to a very big exodus of the insect-eating 
birds in 1953. Though as I say, this was exceptional, every year there is 
a thinning out of the birds in July to mid-September. In this period the 
bird population, both by species and numbers, is at its minimum. In 
the rains of 1953, following two years of drought over a large part of 
Western Madhya Pradesh, the birds left were mainly the seed eaters and 
those with a varied diet. The only pure insect eaters left were the 
Common Swift. The following is a list of birds which form the hard core 
of the resident population, and were still found during the rains of 1953 : 

Crows, Sparrow, Indian Robin, Larks, Pipits, Dovps, Common 
Swift, Mynas, Babblers. 

Of the insect-eating birds, the bee-eaters and all species of flycatcher 
were absent completely. 95 per cent of the drongos had left, and rollers 
and shrikes were rare. 

To my mind in 1954 and 1955 these last classes of birds were fewer 
than normal, and apart from the interruption in breeding caused by the 
drought and the exodus, there may have been a high mortality among 
this class of bird which do not normally migrate and may have had no 
ingrained knowledge of which direction to migrate in. The bee-eaters 
are more regular migrants and perhaps have regular rains quarters. These 
movements indicate that the insects on which the birds feed are also 
affected by the years of low rainfall : though insects seem plentiful in the 
rains, many of them are probably inedible: as far as bee-eaters are con¬ 
cerned it is known that the bees also migrate from the cold, damp areas 
such as the higher hills of the Satpuras in the height of the rains—and the 
bee-eaters certainly leave these areas each year, and as I said above, are 
much less common in the plains of Madhya Pradesh in the rains, and 
were completely absent in 1953, except for parties on migration. 

Local Populations 

The last observation leads me on to the subject of local populations 
and their significance. We are all familiar with flocks of migrating birds, 
and many birds in their winter quarters habitually roost together, such 
as swallows and wagtails in reed beds, but these are non-breeding birds 
and their association may be by mere chance, largely controlled by the 
small number of suitable roosts. Of the resident population, large assem¬ 
blies of crows, parrots and mynas are familiar sights of any part of 
India. On a smaller scale many other resident species roost together at 
night. The bee-eaters are a well-known example. In the evening, the 
outlying birds start flying in, and as they go other birds join them and 
they all fly along together chirruping and gliding, and similar parties 
come in from all sides to roost together. The drongos to a certain extent 
do the same. The movement is less clear cut in the evenings since they 
feed into the dusk, but if one is out before dawn one will see no drongos, 
and after a time one sees them posting out to their daily beats. Another 
species I have observed is the Whitebacked Munia. These have dormi¬ 
tories, and one such was in a small palm tree near my bungalow in 
Raipur, and I used to watch the birds flying in from all sides in the 
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evening with a strong swinging flight quite unlike their normal fluttering. 
It is interesting to speculate to what extent these local roosting parties 
represent distinct clans or populations which select mates within the 
colony and to which the young, when the breeding season is over, are 
taught to return. The thought that these roostirg colonies are not chance 
assemblies but may have a more permanent link was suggested to me by 
seeing the parties of migrating bee-eaters in 1953. There were definite 
parties of 10-25 birds flying together in a very loose flock, hawking 
insects as they went, but flying in one definite direction and passing along 
without halting. If I had thought of this earlier it would have been 
instructive to plot the roosting centres in any one locality and to try and 
map the area covered during the day by the birds that roost together at 
night, and to see how many there are in one locality. The Blue-tailed 
Bee-eater is a very definite colonial species and one always sees a party of 
them together even during the day. 

Similar group activities are suggested by species which form definite 
breeding colonies such as several species of swallows ; or detached colo¬ 
nies of such birds as Bank Mynas or the Grackle. These birds may be 
considered as the exact opposite of migrating species in as much as they 
stay attached to one restricted locality and fail to colonise the surrounding 
countryside which is equally suited to their requirements. Bank Mynas 
provide one of the best examples of discontinuous distribution in India 
and, considering they have such a varied diet and are quite strong on the 
wing, it is surprising how local and patchy their distribution is. Such 
detached groups must form, one would think, isolated populations that 
breed within the group. If this is true, varieties or sub-species could 
easily form in the same way as in bird populations of islands. Another 
species with very discontinuous distribution is the Emerald Dove. The 
small group which exists on the Balaghat-Mandla border must be sepa¬ 
rated by 200 miles from the birds in Bastar, which are the nearest group 
in Madhya Pradesh. 

Problems worth Attention 

I venture to set down a number of bird problems on which infor¬ 
mation is needed and where present knowledge is scanty or wanting. 
These hints may be of value to anyone who takes up the study of birds in 
central India, and wants to know where to start : 

(< a ) Status of certain species which have not been recorded in recent 
years but which may occur, such as : 

1. Great Indian Bustard, 2. Bluebreasted Quail, 3. Blewitt’s Owl, 
4. Blewitt’s Painted Bush Quail, 5. Large Indian Pratincole, 6. Chestnut 
Bittern. 

(ti) Foster parents of the Indian Cuckoo (C. micropterus ). It is 
curious that so little is known about this relatively common cuckoo. It is 
a very arboreal species and is sexually active at a time when birds which 
construct hammock nests at the ends of branches, such as drongos, the 
Paradise Flycatcher, orioles and mini vets, are nesting, and these are the 
most likely hosts. Also other problems connected with all species of 
Indian parasitic cuckoos. 

(c) The status of several cuckoos has not been determined. Several 
appear to be visitors in the months of May-July. For instance the 
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Cuckoo (C. canorus) has been recorded mostly in these months and acts 
as if breeding, but no eggs have been recorded from central India. The 
hosts are not known for certain either. 

(( d ) Status of the Bluetailed Bee-eater. It may be a passage migrant 
in March-April and September : or may exist in small pockets in isolated 
localities. 

( e ) The Nilgiri Blackbird is another species which appears likely to be 
a migrant. It is very common, for instance in Chikalda in May, but I 
saw none in the rains or in the cold weather. It is possible the birds dis¬ 
perse into the Melghat as soon as the hot weather ends. It is also found 
in a number of isolated places along the Satpuras, but all my records are 
in the hot weather and rains. The migration of the Pitta is well established. 
The Paradise Flycatcher is also a migrant, but what proportion of birds 
breed regularly is uncertain : and whether any stay in central India all the 
year is doubtful. 

(/) Another locally distributed species about which little is known is 
the Green Munia. It is a central Indian bird. It is very common in parts 
of the Melghat in March-May: another locality is Aheri-Allapalli from 
where it was recorded by Hume and again seen by me in 1949. Also 
parts of Bastar. Practically nothing has been recorded about its breeding. 

(g) Very useful work could be done in recording the status of some 
of the larger birds which are most liable to become scarce or extinct as 
the country is opened up and the human population'increases. The Great 
Indian Bustard may already have disappeared. The Sarus Crane is protec¬ 
ted to a certain extent by religious sentiment but the breeding places may 
be cleared or disturbed. A census of the birds at 10-year intervals is the 
only way to check this. Many of the herons, storks etc. breed in colonies 
and can thus be enumerated fairly easily. The Painted Stork is a good 
example. Censuses of such birds are very useful. 

(/i) A field quite untapped in India is the usefulness or destructive¬ 
ness of different species. We know very little about the diet of birds and 
to what extent they play an effective part in controlling insect pests. 

(i) Resident ducks are another type of bird whose numbers might 
fall and the species disappear. The Spotbill is a good case, and a census 
of birds at 10-year intervals would be valuable. 

In conclusion I summarize other papers which I could trace on bird 
life in central India so as to provide future workers with all the informa¬ 
tion available. 


Literature 

The earliest paper is one by R. C. H. Moss King (1911), ‘ The Resi¬ 
dent Birds of Saugar and Damoh ’. 

This is based on a three-year period of duty and does not claim to be 
exhaustive. The author guarantees, however, that all the birds listed do 
breed in these districts. He lists 155 species. Out of these, only one, 
Amaurornis akool , the Brown Crake, does not appear in my list. He 
gives details of breeding dates for some species. I have included a 
number of these in my record with acknowledgements. 

The second paper is by B.B. Osmaston on the Birds of Pachmarhi. 
He lists 135 species and the only unexpected bird is the Kokla or Wedge¬ 
tailed Green Pigeon ('Sphenocercus sphenurus ). He states he heard the 
very distinctive call, and in conversation at Oxford in 1955 he confirms 
this. It has not been recorded by anyone else. 
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In 1927, R. S. P. Bates contributed an article on Impressions of Pach- 
marhi Birds during his stay on a course. He gives details of birds seen 
breeding, but does not give any unusual birds. 

In 1931, E. A. D'Abreu, Curator of the Nagpur Museum, published some 
notes on the Fauna of British India, which had just been completed, with 
reference to birds found in central India. He followed this up in 1935 
with a list, which he tried to make as complete as possible, of all birds 
seen by him or received in the Museum or of which notes had been 
supplied by others. He also indicated birds which might occur but had 
not been recorded. In all he lists 430 birds of which 21 are different 
races so that 409 is the number of species. A large number of the birds 
given in his list, but not appearing in mine, are birds which might occur, 
or occasional stragglers. The following 23 species given by D’Abreu, 
which I have not recorded are worth mention as they may be found by 
future workers, and if one knows that their occurrence is possible one is 
more likely to be on the look-out for them: 

1. Whiteheaded Babbler. Turdoides striatus (Dumont). 

2. Purple Thrush. Cochoa ptirpnrea Hodgs. 

3. Rufous-tailed Flycatcher. Alseonax ruficaudus (Swainson). 

4. Dark Grey Cuckoo Shrike. Lalage melaschista (Hodgs.). 

5. Starling. Sturnus vulgaris Linn. 

6. Whitecapped Bunting. Emberiza stewarti Blyth. 

7. Blackheaded Wagtail. Motacilla feldegg Michahelles. 

8. Himalayan Yellowbacked Sunbird. Aethopyga siparaja (Raffles). 

9. Small Cuckoo. Cucidus poliocephalus Latham. 

10. Indian Longtailed Nightjar. Caprimulgus macrurus Horsfield. 

11. Grass Owl. Tyio longimembris (Jerdon). 

12. Cinereous Vulture. Aegypms monachus (Linn.). 

13. Small Indian Spotted Eagle. Aquila pomarina hastata (Lesson). 

14. Himalayan Fishing Eagle. Ichthyophaga nana (Blyth). 

15. Crested Goshawk. Astur trivirgatus (Temm, and Laug.). 

16. Eastern Baillon’s Crake. Porzana pusilla (Pallas). 

17. Brown Crake. Amaurornis akool (Sykes). 

18. Gullbilled Tern. Gclochdidon nilotica (Gmelin). 

19. Eastern Golden Plover. Pluvialis domi?iiciis (Muller). 

20. The Ruff and Reeve. Philomachus pngnax (Linn.). 

21. Glossy Ibis. Plegadis falcinellus (Linn.). 

22. Tufted Duck. Nyroca hdigula (Linn.). 

23. Eastern Goosander. Mergus merganser Linn. 

In 1939, Salim Ali published a paper on the Birds of Central India 
based on collections made in Dhar, Indore, Gwalior and Bhopal States as 
they then existed. These adjoin Madhya Pradesh to the west and north 
with a drier and more open type of country. He listed 278 species which 
more or less are the same birds as given in my list except that species 
of the moister forest are less, and birds of open country are more. 

In 1939 the present writer contributed a paper on the Birds of the 
Betul District. This listed 158 species and gave the months in which 
they occurred. Betul district has few lakes and so the water birds are 
few. 

In 1942, Mrs. Wright contributed a list of birds seen in Berar during 
one year. She names 193 species. She gives one unusual species, the 
Kentish Plover ( Lencopolius alexandrinus) one of the far spreading winter 
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migrants. She saw a number of birds of which I have no record or few, 
e.g., Brown Shrike, Starling, Wryneck and Tufted Duck. She saw the 
Grey Drongo in the Melghat in winter. She also records the Blue tailed 
Bee-eater as local, and saw a large flock on April 10 at Kamgaon tank 
and again in September. These are the months in which I have seen them 
also. 

The following books and papers have been used by me in compiling 
this article: 

Books 

Fauna of British India. Birds, Vol. I—VIII, E. C. Stuart Baker. 

Nidification of Indian Birds. E. C. Stuart Baker. 

Popular Handbook of Indian Birds. 5th Ed. Hugh Whistler. 

The Book of Indian Birds. 5th ed. Salim Ali. 

Indian Hill Birds. Salim Ali. 

The Birds of Travancore and Cochin. Salim Ali. 

Papkrs 

1. Moss Kin?, R. C. H. (1911) : The Resident Birds of the Saugar and Damoh 
Districts, C.P. JBNHS 21 : 87-103. 

2. Osraaston, B. B. (1921): Birds of Pachmarhi, JBNHS 28 :453-459. 

3. Bates, R. S. P. (1927) : Impressions of Pachmarhi Birds, JBNHS 31 ; 
918-931. 

4. D’Abren E. A. (1931) : Notes on the Fauna of British India. Birds, chiefly 
with reference to the Central Provinces, JBNHS 35 ; 217-219. 

5. D’Abreu, E. A. (1935) : A list of the birds of the Central Provinces, JBNHS 
38 ; 95-116. 

6 . Ali, Salim (1939) : The Birds of Central India, JBNHS 41 : 82-106, 470-488. 

7. Hewetson, C. E. (1939) : The Bird Year in Betul, JBNHS 41 : 286-310. 

8 . Wright, Mrs. M. D. (1942) : Notes on the Birds of Berar, JBNHS 43 : 
428-445. 


ANNOTATED LIST 

1. Corvus macrorhynchus Wagler. Jungle Crow 

status and habitat : Resident—no abrupt changes noticed in 
numbers throughout the year. It is fairly closely confined to the forest, 
but may occur in villages or towns close to the forest. 

general habits and voice : They occur throughout the forest 
and arrive at a kill soon after it occurs. Communal roosts occur but per¬ 
haps not so well established as in the next species. 
nesting : March-May. 

2. Corvus splendens Vieillot. Common House Crow 

status and habitat : Resident. No seasonal changes in numbers 
recorded. Towns and cultivation, and on the edge of the forest. 

Nesting. March-May. 

3. Dendrocitta rufa (Latham). Indian Tree Pie 

status and habitat : Resident. No local migrations noticed. 
Common in all forests, being one of the most constant species. Also 
occurs outside the forest wherever there are groves of trees. 

general habits and voice: The birds are usually in pairs but 
small parties also occur. Tree Pies and Racket-tailed Drongos frequently 
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appear together, I do not know if their food-seeking is identical or com¬ 
plementary. 

4. Parus major Linnaeus. Indian Grey Tit 

status and habitat : Resident. One of the constant and regular 
members of the forest fauna. They occur in all forests. 

general habits and voice: They form part of the mixed hunt¬ 
ing parties but are also found in small parties of their own. They are 
active and call frequently. 

5. Machlolophus xanthogenys (Vigors). Vellowcheeked Tit 

status and habitat: Resident. Found in all parts of the State 
in forest, gardens and open scrub country. 

general habits and voice : Similar to the preceding but more 
usually in pairs. 

nesting : Nests in June, Sagar (M.K.). 

6. Sitta castanea Lesson. Chestnutbellied Nuthatch 

status and habitat : Widely distributed but not common. Found 
here and there in old mango groves and sal forest. Resident. 

7. Sitta frontalis Swainson. Velvetfronted Nuthatch 

status and habitat : A locally distributed bird in certain hilly 
jungles. Satpura hills, Betul, Seoni, and common in the Bastar jungles. 
general habits and voice: Same as preceding. 

8. Turdoides somervillei (Sykes). Jungle Babbler 

status and habitat : One of the commonest and most regular 
resident species all over the State, particularly in the forest. 

general habits and voice : Bold and occurring in all localities 
in both forest and gardens and scrub. 

Nesting: Rains. 

9. Argya caudata (Dumont). Common Babbler 

status and habitat : This is a bird of scrub growth in the fields 
and open village scrub, and is rare in the forest. Resident. 

general habits and voice : As recorded. A rather shy species. 
Nesting : Rains. 

10. Argya malcolmi (Sykes). Large Grey Babbler 

status and habitat : This is a bird of the open country and 
occurs in the west of the State chiefly : Berar districts, Betul, Hoshanga- 
bad and Nimar. Not recorded in the east, i.e., Raipur and Chattisgarh, 
but boundary not exactly noted. 

general habits and voice : This strong and vigorous looking 
bird is typically found in open country and scrub jungle in the Berar 
plains. It is a noisy species. It occurs in garden compounds and is not 
shy. 

Nesting: Rains. 

11. Pomatorhinus horsfieldii Sykes. Deccan Scimitar Babbler 
status and habitat : Comparatively a rare species found general¬ 
ly in the forest. Usually seen in pairs, but owing to its skulking habits may 
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often be overlooked. I have recorded it chiefly in bamboo forest mainly 
in March to June. It may be partly migratory. 

general habits and voice : As recorded in books. Extrefnely 
elusive and difficult to watch. 

12. Dumetia hyperythra (Franklin). Rufousbellied Babbler 

status and habitat : Widely distributed throughout the State in 
open grassland and scrub. Owing to spending its life in this type of 
vegetation it is not often seen or noticed. It also occurs in the forest and 
is seen working bamboo clumps. 

13. Chrysomma sinensis (Gmelin). Yelloweyed Babbler 

status and habitat : Widely distributed all over the State in open 
scrub between fields and in village hedges. It clambers further up the 
vegetation than the previous species and provides chances to be observed. 
It is not a forest species. 

14. Pellorneum ruficeps Swainson. Spotted Babbler 

status and habitat : Only recorded in the Satpura hill ranges. 
Betul, Melghat. I believe it to be resident. 

general habits and voice : Feeds in dense undergrowth in 
deciduous forest and rarely seen. Presence more often deduced from 
the characteristic call. 

15. Alcippe poiocephala (Jerdon). Quaker Babbler 

status and habitat : Probably widely distributed in the more 
hilly parts of the State, in the forest. Recorded chiefly in the Satpuras. 
general habits and voice : Tree and shrub haunting bird. 

16. Aegithina tiphia (Linnaeus). Common Iora 

status and habitat : Widely distributed throughout the State in 
all types of country with trees. It occurs in all forests and in gardens 
and groves. Resident. 

17. Chloropsis jerdoni (Blyth). Jerdon’s Chloropsis or Leafbird 
status and habitat : Widely distributed, being mainly seen in 

open country with trees but also sparingly in the forest. 

general habits and voice : Largely associated with plants of 
Loranthus , and most frequently seen feeding among flowers of this para¬ 
site. A very wide range of harsh calls, and also mimics other birds. 
nesting : Nests in June, Sagar (M.K.). 

18. Chloropsis aurifrons (Temm. and Laug.). Goldfronted Chloropsis 
or Leafbird 

status and habitat : As far as my records go, a rare species in 
central India. My records are ali in the Satpuras, and I have identified 
it only four times. 

19. Molpastes cafer (Linn.). Indian Redvented Bulbul 

status and habitat : One of three most numerous and widely 
distributed birds of central India, being found in all types of vegetation 
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even dense forest. Particularly abundant in lantana infested jungle of 
the Melghat. 

nesting : May-August. 

20. Pycnonotus jocosus (Linnaeus). Red whiskered Bulbul 

status and habitat : Occurrence is discontinuous in central India. 
Most of the colonies are in the hills of the Satpuras or Bastar. It is a 
forest species but also occurs in hill stations such as Chikalda and 
Pachmarhi, where the forest comes up to the bungalows. 

general habits and voice i These are similar to the Redvented 
and the two species overlap in Chikalda. The Redwhiskered Bulbul is a 
wilder species in central India though it does come into the compound. 

21. Pycnonotus leucogenys (Gray). The Whitecheeked Bulbul 
status and habitat : I have never recorded this species in 

Madhya Pradesh but there are records from Sagar and Hoshangabad in 
the Fauna of B.I. 

22. Pycnonotus flaviventris (Tickell). Blackcrested Yellow Bulbul 
status and habitat : Seen by me only in Bastar District in sal 

and mixed forest. I saw parties each time I visited the Kanger Reserve. 

GENERAL habits and voice : They were seen flying up from 
trees as if hawking insects. 

nesting : Recorded by Osmaston near Pachmarhi. 

23. Pycnonotus luteolus (Lesson). Whitebrowed Bulbul 

status and habitat : This is not a common or widely distri¬ 
buted species as far as my records show. I have seen it in Chanda and 
Nagpur, commonly. 

general habits and voice : Seen in thick bushes and trees. 
Rather a skulking species compared with most bulbuls. Often detected 
by the calls. 

[Luscinia brunnea (Hodgson). Indian Blue Chat 
status and habitat : Never recorded by me in the State, but this 
bird breeds in the Himalayas and is recorded regularly as a winter visitor 
to the Nilgiris, but has not been recorded yet in central India.] 

24. Saxicola caprata (Linnaeus). Pied Bushchat 

status and habitat : A fairly regularly distributed species all 
over the State, but never common. Resident. Open fields particularly 
in black cotton soil country. 

general habits and voice : Lives and feeds in the cultivated 
and scrub lands. Hawks from any vantage point and also captures 
insects on the ground. 

nesting : April-May, in hollows or under clods in fields. 

25. Saxicola torquata (Linnaeus). Stonechat 

status and habitat : Winter visitor to the whole State. October- 
early March. Habitat similar to preceding. 

general habits and voice : General habits similar to preceding. 
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26. Oenanthe picata (Blyth). Pied Wheatear 

status and habitat : Not recorded by me but they reach the 
west of the State. 

27. Oenanthe deserti (Temminck). Desert Wheatear 

status and habitat : Not recorded though known to occur up to 
Nagpur. The range and penetration of migrant birds must vary from 
year to year. 

28. Cercomela fusca (Blyth). Brown Rock Chat 

status and habitat : This species occurs commonly along the 
northern fringe of the State. I have recorded it in Ploshangabad town, 
Sagar, Damoh, but no further. 

general habits and voice: It stays in towns and ruined 
buildings and is quite unafraid of man. One family has been living in the 
Hoshanga'bad forest office for the last 10 years to my knowledge. The 
restricted range is curious as similar conditions occur all over the 
State. 

nesting : Rains for certain. Perhaps from April. 

29. Phoenicurus ochruros (S. G. Gmelin). Black Redstart 

status and habitat: A very punctual winter visitor. I have 
noted it on October i year after year. They leave again in the last 
week of March or first week of April. They are distributed fairly 
evenly both in towns and open deciduous forest all over the State. 

general habits and voice : Their niche in the bird community 
is closely similar to the Indian Robin and their arrival is rather resented 
by the robins. 

30. Cynosylvia suecica (Linnaeus). Bluethroat 

status and habitat: A winter visitor to the whole State but 
owing to its habitat being mainly in long grass and heavy reeds and its 
skulking habits, it is not easily seen. . It is, however, common and wide¬ 
spread. 

general habits and voice : It is seen always on the ground 
and mostly near heavy grass and reeds, but when walking through they 
often fly up close to one’s feet and the characteristic chestnut patch on 
the tail is conspicuous and leads to easy identification once one knows 
this. 

[Calliope calliope (Pallas). Rubythroat 

status and habitat : This species should occur at least in the 
east of the State in Bastar, but it has not been recorded by me.] 

31. Saxicoloides fulicata (Linnaeus). Indian Robin 

Staius and habitat : This is perhaps the most faithful resident 
species of the State. When the bird population is reduced to minimum in 
August-September, the robin will still be found in its own beat. The robin 
is found in the scrub and regular dry deciduous forest, as well as in gar¬ 
dens and fields. 

general habits and voice : It appears to be mostly an insect 
feeder and often takes ants. They have well defined beats and the males 
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sing for territory, but round about bungalows the pairs seem to be perm a- 
nent. 

nesting : April-July. 

32. Copsychus saularis (Linnaeus). Magpie Robin 

Status and habitat : A regular resident species. It is often found 
well into the dry deciduous forest and is not confined to gardens etc. as is 
often suggested. 

general habits and voice : It is a ground feeding bird, but 
presumably in the forest has a fairly mixed diet. In the forest it is 
the commonest and perhaps the best songster. 
nesting : March to July. 

33. Kittacinda malabarica (Scopoli). Shama 

status and habitat : The bird is confined to one part of the 
State according to my notes. This is a narrow belt running more or 
less north-south from Balaghat through Bhandara into Bastar and 
Chanda districts. The forests are mixed deciduous with dense bam¬ 
boo understorey ; there are other parts of the State with similar 
vegetation but I have not recorded it. The very striking and loud 
song, combined wfith the conspicuous colours, makes it unlikely that the 
bird w 7 ould be missed wherever it occurs. 

nesting : No notes. The birds are in full song as early as March 
and up to May. 

34. Turdus simillimus Jerdon. Nilgiri Blackbird 

status and habitat : I am uncertain of the status of this bird. 
I have noted it at various places in the Satpuras from May to September. 
It is nowhere continuous and I have never seen a bird in the cold weather. 
Chikalda in the Melghat for instance, has a large population in May and 
up to the outbreak of the monsoon. By the end of June they are rare and 
by August none are left. It is possible they disperse and spread out in 
the forest and are not so obvious, but I have no record. I have seen colo¬ 
nies at Chikalda, Sajpur near Betul, Pachmarhi (Dhupgarh) and as far 
east as Surguja and Jashpur, all in the summer. I have no record of 
nesting but the cocks have been heard once singing at the end of 
June. They are not singing in May. Almost certainly they are not 
resident for the whole year. Bates (1927) records finding a blackbird’s 
nest on Dhupgarh, Pachmarhi. 

35. Geokichla citrina (Latham). Orangeheaded Ground Thrush 
status and habitat: Resident and widely distributed but not com¬ 
mon. They are usually found in fairly dense patches in the forest and 
are shy and difficult to observe ; but they are commoner than the casual 
observer would think. 

general habits and voice : They feed late into the evening and 
fly up into the trees wffien disturbed. The male’s song is heard from 
May onwards and is strong and pleasant. 
nesting : Probably May-June. 

36. Monticola cinclorhyncha (Vigors). Blueheaded Rock Thrush 
status and habitat: An unusual winter visitor. I have record¬ 
ed it only twice. Both times it was seen in the forest. 
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37. Monticola solitaria (Linnaeus). Blue Rock Thrush 

status and habitat : A regular winter visitor to the whole State. 

38. Myiophoneus horsfieldii Vigors. Whistling Thrush 

status and habitat : Resident where found, but spreads into 
the plains in the rains and early winter. It is found at a number of 
places in the Satpuras besides Pachmarhi, e.g., Betul forests and as 
far east as the high plateaus in Surguja. 

genekal habits and voice: In the cold weather and summer 
it is found near the streams, but in the rains when every nala is a 
water course it flies about freely all over the Pachmarhi plateau. The 
song is heard from April onwards, but chiefly in June. The charac¬ 
teristic alarm call reveals its presence much more often than it is seen. 
nesting : Rains. 

39. Siphia parva (Bechstein). Redbreasted Flycatcher 

status and habitat : Regular winter visitor to the whole State— 
October to early April. 

general habits and voice : Generally in all types of country 
excluding the open fields. Its demands are similar to those of the 
resident TickelPs Flycatcher, and there is some resentment when the 
Redbreasted comes in. Its calls in winter are an impatient chik . 

40. Muscicapula tickelliae (Blyth). Tickell’s Blue Flycatcher 

status and habitat : Resident and widely distributed in the 
forest areas of the State. It is one of the species which may be found in 
the densest deciduous forest. One of our most typical forest species. 
nesting : July-September. 

41. Muscicapula superciliaris Jerdon. White-eyebrowed Blue Flycatcher 
status and habitat : Occasional winter visitor but probably only 

a passage migrant. Only recorded end of January or February. 

42. Eumyias thalassina (Swainson). Verditer Flycatcher' 

status and habitat : A winter visitor but recorded by me only 
from the hill districts of the Satpuras such as Chikalda—Betul. 

general habits and voice : Hawking insects from the tops of 
trees and bushes. 

43. Culicicapa ceylonensis (Swainson). Greyheaded Flycatcher 
status and habitat : One of the commonest and most widely 

spread small resident birds being particularly common in dense wild 
mango trees along nalas in the hills. 

general habits and voice : The cheerful little song may be 
heard nearly the whole year. 

44. Tchitrea paradisi (Linnaeus). Paradise Flycatcher 

status and habitat : Definitely a summer migrant though an 
occasional straggler may be seen in the winter. They arrive in the last 
week of March and are common until the rains break when many birds 
move on. A few nesting birds may stay on throughout the rains, but 
most nests seem to be broken up by the monsoon winds and rain 
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A garden bird, and also in forest particularly along nalas which retain 
water. The numbers of birds vary from year to year. 1955 was a 
bad year. 

nesting : May-June. 

45. Alseonax latirostris (Raffles). Brown Flycatcher 

status and habitat : Recorded by me only in the Melghat where 
it is common at present. I may have missed it in the adjacent Betul 
forests which are similar, but I doubt that I could have failed to see it in 
five years spent in Betul. Presumably resident, but my records are all in 
the period April-June. 

general habits and voice : A bird of the mixed deciduous 
forests hawking insects in the crowns of the trees and understorey. 

nesting : No notes. Salim Ali (1939) furnishes evidence of its 
breeding in central India. 

46. Hypothymis azurea (Boddaert). Blacknaped Flycatcher 

status and habitat : One of the regular resident birds of the 
mixed deciduous forest. Perhaps not so numerous as Tickell's and the 
Greyheaded Flycatchers, but characteristic. 

general habits and voice : Typical flycatcher. Nothing special 
to record. 

47. Leucocirca aureola (Lesson). Whitebrowed Fantail Flycatcher 
status and habitat : One of the commonest and most widely 

spread birds of the State, found in all places where there are some trees 
and woody growth. 

nesting : April-June. 

48. Leucocirca pectoralis Jerdon. Whitespotted Fantail Flycatcher 
status and habitat : This bird which is so similar in its habits 

to the last is not widely distributed but has been recorded by me only 
from the western hill ranges such as Chikalda, Pachmarhi and the 
higher parts of Betul. 

nesting : April-June. 

49. Lanius excubitor Linnaeus. Great Grey Shrike 

status and habitat : A resident bird confined to only a small 
part of the State and never common. My records are only from the 
drier western parts where the thorny trees are characteristic. 
nesting : Nests in March-April in Sagar (M.K.). 

50. Lanius vittatus Valenciennes. Baybacked Shrike 

status and habitat : Resident and found commonly all over the 
State in all types of country except dense forest. 

general habits and voice : It is not a bird exclusively of the 
dry parts with thorny trees, but is also found in quite well-watered forest.. 
nesting : June-August 

51. Lanius cristatus Linnaeus, Brown Shrike 

STATUS AND habitat : Though this species should occur in 
Madhya Pradesh, it has never been recorded by me. Mrs. Wright has 
recorded it in Berar. 
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52. Lanius schach Linnaeus. Rufousbacked Shrike 

status and habitat : A resident and widely distributed species 
in all parts of the State except dense forest. 
nesting. April-July. 

53. Lanius nigriceps (Franklin)* Blackheaded Shrike 

STATUS AND habitat : Though recorded in Whistler’s Handbook 
as found in Nagpur, I have no record. D’Abreu records it from Bastar, 
Bilaspur and Nagpur. It is a Himalayan bird particularly common in 
Assam. It is not recorded from central India in Stuart Baker. 

54. Hemipus picatus (Sykes). Pied Shrike 

STATUS AND habitat : A resident species distributed patchily in the 
Satpura Hills and Bastar State, it is not common, but I have recorded it 
2-3 times a year. 

GENERAL habits and voice : An inhabitant of hill forest in the 
Satpuras recorded by me many times in Betul and Hoshangabad, and 
latterly Bastar. Usually in pairs or small parties. 
nesting : Nests in June-Jnly in Sagar (M.K.). 

55. Tephrodornis pondicerianus (Gmelin). Common Wood Shrike 

STATUS AND habitat :. Resident and common in all forests in the 
State and in well-treed localities in towns and villages. 
nesting : Nests in June-July in Sagar (M.K.). 

56. Pericrocotus flammeus (Forster). Scarlet Minivet 

STATUS AND habitat i This is a regular resident bird of the better 
quality forests in the State such as the Bori Valley in Hoshangabad and 
the Bastar sal forests. 

general habits and voice : It is an arboreal bird and is seldom 
seen less than 20 feet from the ground. The males have a superb court¬ 
ship flight above the tree tops in April and May. 

nesting : No record, but presumably in April-June. 

57. Pericrocotus brevirostris (Vigors). Shortbilled Minivet 

STATUS AND habitat : Though I cannot distinguish this species 
from the preceding with certainty, it is a winter visitor to the State in 
all probability. 

general habits and voice : Same as preceding. 

58. Pericrocotus cinnamomeus (Linnaeus). Little Minivet 

status and habitat : This is one of the commonest species of the 
forest and wherever there are avenues or groves of trees in the cultivation. 
It is resident and occurs all over the State. 

nesting : Nests in April-May in Sagar (M.K.). 

59. Pericrocotus erythropygius (Jerdon). Whitebellied Minivet 
status and habitat : I am uncertain of the status of this species. 

For many years at a time I have not seen it at all. My records are mostly 
from Betul and the north-western portions. It may be an occasional 
winter visitor in exceptional years, or else a very local bird. 
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general habits and voice : It is much more a bird of the open 
grassy country than the other minivets. The flocks keep fairly close 
together. It is probably a bird of dry thorn scrub forest to the NW. of 
Madhya Pradesh and at times moves into the better wooded parts of this 
State. 

60. Lalage sykesi Strickland. Blackheaded Cuckoo Shrike 

status and habitat : This is another species which from lack of 
adequate records I cannot fix the status of. I have not seen it often, and 
all my records are in March-ApriL This suggests a passage migrant, 
but my observations are quite inadequate. 

61. Graucalus macei Lesson. Large Cuckoo Shrike 

status and habitat: A common and well-distributed species 
occurring all over the State. Resident as far as I know. 

GENERAL habits and voice : A bird of the tree tops and usually 
seen flying at the tree top level; in pairs or several birds in a loose party. 
They call frequently with a typical long tee-hee whistle. 

62. Artamus fuscus Vieillot. Ashy Swallow Shrike 

status and habitat : Though this is a species which might be 
expected to occur regularly in the State, I have only two records, each 
time in January-February, once in Betul in the Tapti Valley and once in 
the Kanger Valley in Bastar. 

general habits and voice : Nothing beyond what is recorded 
in books. Since parties of this bird are very prominent and cannot be 
missed I feel fairly certain that it is extremely rare to absent all over the 
State. 

63. Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot. Black Drongo 

status and habitat : One of the commonest and most faithfully 
resident birds of the State. 

general habits and voice : This drongo occurs in all types of 
cotantry from open fields to dense forest, though in the forest it tends to 
be replaced by D> caerulescens . The birds of one locality roost together 
and may be seen in the early morning posting back to their beats. 
nesting : April-May. 

64. Dicrurus longicaudatus Jerdon. Indian Grey Drongo 

status and habitat : I regret my failure after so many years to 
be able to distinguish this species in the field from the preceding. My 
observations on this species must therefore be guarded. It is a winter 
visitor and usually seen in the hills. This is the sum of my observations. 
I write, however, subject to correction. 

65. Dicrurus caerulescens (Linnaeus). Whitebellied Drongo 

status and habitat : A regular resident species of the forest. It 
is definitely a forest denizen and is an arboreal species. 

general habits and voice : Similar to other drongos, except it 
is seldom seen on the ground. It has a wide range of calls more melo¬ 
dious than the Black Drongo. 
nesting : April-May. 
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66. Chibia hottentotta (Linnaeus). Haircrested Drongo 

status and habitat : A very locally distributed bird to the best 
of my knowledge; only seen in Bastar from where it has been recorded 
by other forest workers too. 

67. Dissemurus paradiseus (Linnaeus). Large Racket-tailed Drongo 
status and habitat : A resident of the denser bamboo forests of 

the State, being widely distributed. It is not uncommon. 

general habits and voice : This fine drongo is often associated 
with tree pies. It is famous for the variety of its calls. They fly through 
the forest and do not seem to have a beat within which they hawk insects 
and return to the same place. 

68. Acrocephalus stentoreus brunnescens (Jerdon). Indian Great Reed 
Warbler 

status and habitat : Almost certainly occurs but no confirmed 
record. 

69. Acrocephalus dumetorum Blyth. Blyth’s Reed Warbler 
status and habitat : This occurs but I have no certain records. 

[Acrocephalus agricola (Jerdon). The Paddyfield Warbler, may also 
occur.] 

[Hippolais scita (Eversman). Booted Warbler. No record but probably 
occurs.] 

70. Orthotomus sutorius (Pennant). Tailor Bird 

status and habitat : Common and resident throughout the State 
in all types of country including the mixed deciduous forest. 

general habits and voice : A busy bustling noisy bird produc¬ 
ing an astonishing volume of song for such a small size. Common in a 
great range of different types of country. 
nesting : June-August. 

71. Cisticola juncidis (Rafinesque). Fantail-Warbler 

status and habitat: Certainly occurs but no confirmed record. 
Osmaston records C. cursitans at Pachmarhi. 

72. Franklinia buchanani (Blyth). Rufousfronted Wren-Warbler 
status and habitat : Occurs in the State and recorded in the west 

and north-west: Little else noted. 

nesting : Nests in July in Sagar (M.K.). 

73. Franklinia gracilis (Franklin). Franklin’s Wren-Warbler 
Recorded by Osmaston at Pachmarhi, 

74. Sylvia curruca (Linnaeus). Lesser Whitethroat 

status and habitat : Occurs regularly in the winter ; in trees etc. 

75. Phylloscopus collybitus (Vieillot). Chiff-Chaff 

status and habitat : This and related forms occur in the winter, 
e.g., P. griseolus was recorded by Osmaston at Pachmarhi. 
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76. Acanthopneuste occipitalis (Blyth). Large Crowned Willow-Warb¬ 
ler 

status and habitat : Certainly occurs regularly in the winter 
and is seen all over the forest as well as more open country. 

77. Prinia socialis (Sykes). Ashy Wren-Warbler 

status and habitat : This is one of the common and regular 
resident breeding species. 

general habits and voice : Occurs in cultivation and scrub 
jungle and gardens. 

nesting : June-July. 

78. Prinia sylvatica Jerdon. Jungle Wren-Warbler 
nesting : Nests in July in Sagar (M.K.). 

79. Prinia inornata Sykes. Indian Wren-Warbler 
status and habitat : Occurs but no certain notes. 
nesting : Nests in July in Sagar (M.K.). 

80. Oriolus oriolus (Linnaeus). Golden Oriole 

status and habitat: Though this species is seen all the year, 
there certainly are many more birds in the period March-July. 

general habits and voice : This is a bird of open country 
though it does also occur in the forest, as opposed to the next species 
which is more of a forest dweller. 
nesting : April-June. 

8L Oriolus xanthornus (Linnaeus). Blackheaded Oriole 

status and habitat : A resident species and typical of the dry 
deciduous or sal forests. It is common and occurs in all except the 
driest forests. 

general habits and voice : Similar to the preceding but espe¬ 
cially in forest trees. 

nesting : April-June. 

82, Gracula religiosa (Linnaeus). Indian Grackle 

status and habitat : A bird confined to only one area in the 
State according to my notes, i.e., Bastar State in the Kanger Valley and 
other parts of the plateau. It is curious that such a strong flying bird 
does not spread into new localities which are equally well suited, but this 
immobility seems to be typical of several species of myna. 

general habits and voice : A bird of tall tree forest, never visit¬ 
ing the ground. 

nesting : February to May but also after the rains in October. 

83. Pastor roseus (Linnaeus). Rosy Pastor 

status and habitat : An irregular migrant species which may or 
may not be seen in any one year, and whose numbers vary greatly in 
different years. Usually seen in Madhya Pradesh from January to 
March. 

general habits and voice : It appears to be a passage migrant 
and does not settle down in one locality. 
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84. Sturnia malabarica (Gmelin). Greyheaded Myna 

status and habitat : Though some birds may be seen in all 
months of the year it is also a migratory species and flocks may be seen 
on passage in February-March. 

general habits and voice : A tree-feeding species in the main 
and much shyer and less bold than most mynas. 

85. Temenuchus pagodarum (Gmelin). Brahminy Myna 

status and habitat : One of the widely distributed and resident 
mynas ; though not usually common it may be looked for in all parts of 
the State both in forest and open country. 

General habits and voice : Similar to the Common Myna, but it 
does not come into houses to nest and is generally less bold. It is rather 
intermediate between the tree mynas and the ground feeders. 

nesting : No record but probably rains. 

86. Acridotheres tristis (Linnaeus). Common Myna 

status and habitat : Abundant and resident. Probably the 
commonest bird in the State. 

general habits and voice : Often chooses railway stations for 
its communal roosts. 

nesting: March-July. Very fond of buildings, but in the forest 
uses holes in trees. 

87. Acridotheres ginginianus (Latham). Bank Myna 

status and habitat : In Madhya Pradesh very patchily distri¬ 
buted, but very faithful to the localities where it is found. I know 
of one colony, on the Katni-Burhi road in Jabalpur district, which I noted 
in 1937 and found the birds still in this restricted place in 1955. They 
have a breeding colony in the high banks of the river Mahanadi. Another 
colony is west of Harda. I have not recorded it elsewhere in the State 
though there must be other isolated colonies. 

nesting : April-May. 

88. Aethiopsar fuscus (Wagler). Jungle Myna 

status and habitat: Though this bird might be expected to be 
found all over the hill ranges of Madhya Pradesh, I have only seen it once 
in my 28 years, and that on the Pandrapat plateau at 3,500 ft. on the 
Jashpur-Surguja border. I am pretty sure it does not occur else¬ 
where as on this occasion I spotted the identity at once without binocu¬ 
lars and I feel I could never have missed it by confusion with any 
other species of myna. It is to be considered as very rare or occasional. 

grneral habits and voice: Appears to be a tree species and 
not similar in habits to the Common Myna. 

89. Sturnopastor contra Linnaeus. Pied Myna 

status and habitat : This is another myna with a very restricted 
arid patchy distribution. It is common in the Bhandara and Balaghat 
districts, and sporadically in Raipur and the eastern districts. 

general habits and voice : A ground feeding myna of open 
country and not a forest bird. 

nesting : April-July. 
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90. Ploceus philippinus (Linnaeus). Baya Weaver Bird 

status and habitat : Obvious in rains when they are breeding 
and the males are conspicuous. I have also recorded them occasionally 
in the cold weather, but whether absence of records in the hot weather 
means that the birds migrate or are inconspicuous and one misses them, 
I am uncertain. 

general habits and voice : Usually in dense parties in the cold 
weather; and in the breeding season in the rains as described. 

nesting : July-September. Nests are usually suspended from 
palm trees or Babul ( Acacia arabica). 

91. Uroloncha malabarica (Linnaeus). Whitethroated Munia 

status and habitat : Resident and numerous in nearly all parts of 
the State. Though usually associated with open cultivation it also occurs 
in the forests. 

general habits and voice : Often seen in fluttering small par¬ 
ties, and this is the usual impression, but they are also capable of a fine, 
strong, swinging flight as for instance when individuals return to the 
( family * dormitory in the evenings from their foraging. 
nesting : Probably in any month. 

92. Uroloncha striata (Linnaeus). Whitebacked Munia 

status and habitat: This is not so common, nor so evenly 
distributed as the last species. It is more often observed in light forest 
areas, than in the open cultivation. I would call it occasional and patchily 
distributed. 

general habits and voice : Usually in close parties that feed 
together in the forest and soon disappear so that one can never keep them 
under observation for long. It is surprising how quickly a flock can be 
lost to sight* 

93. Uroloncha punctulata (Linnaeus). Spotted Munia 

status and habitat : Occasional flocks are observed but it is not 
common or often seen. Resident. 

general habits and voice ; Nothing on record except usually 
seen in grass land. 

94. Munia malacca (Linnaeus). Blackheaded Munia 

status and habitat : No certain record but I think I have seen it 
in Bastar. Bates has recorded it from Pachmarhi. 

95. Amandava amandava (Linnaeus). Red Amadavat or Waxbill 
' status and habitat : Occasionally seen. Local. 

96. Sticfcospiza formosa (Latham). Green Munia 

status and habitat : This beautifully coloured little munia has a 
very erratic distribution but where it occurs it is abundant. Localities 
where I have seen it are Melghat (Chikalda in May only), Allapalli 
(Aheri) a locality noted in the Fauna, and parts of Bastar, e.g., Bailladilla 
Hill. Also in West Betul and Nimar. 

general habits and voice: Where found it is often seen in 
closely knit flocks containing 25-50 birds. They feed on the ground 
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mostly and fly up into grass and low bushes when disturbed. They 
keep up a steady tweet-tweet which is distinctive as soon as learnt 
Though the markings when seen are distinctive and pretty the birds soon 
merge with the background and are a uniform grey-green. 
nesting : No notes. Probably in July-August. 

97. Carpodacus erythrinus (Pallas). Common Rosefinch 

status and habitat : Best classed as a passage migrant in this State. 
I have seen it only in January-February and usually not for many days. 
I have not seen the birds in October-November. 

general habits and voice : Usually in cultivation but also seen 
in the forest. 

98. Gymnorhis xanthocollis (Burton). Yellowthroated Sparrow 
status and habitat : This is one of the strongest marked internal 

migrants. Flocks of birds^become common in January and split up into 
breeding pairs in March-April when the forests resound with the 
chirpings of these sparrows. By the end of May the flocks are re-forming 
and the great majority of birds leave with the rains. Some flocks may 
perhaps be seen between July and December, but this is the main 
movement. 

general habits and voice : As a breeding bird this sparrow is 
a forest dweller and the whole of our forests are occupied : in aggregate 
a vast number of birds. Not all birds seem to pair, and there are 
always a number dashing about. This bird is very strong on the wing 
and birds chase each other swiftly. They appear to be ground feeding. 
In March-April our forests are at the barest, most trees being leafless, 
but I regret I have no records of what the nestlings are fed on. 
nesting : March-May. 

99. Passer domesticus (Linnaeus). House Sparrow 
STATUS and habitat : Common and resident. 

nesting : All the year—main period is perhaps August-October. 

100. Emberiza striolata Lichtenstein. Striolated Bunting 

status and habitat : 1 have recorded it only twice, in dry forests 
in Betul. It is an unobtrusive bird and may easily be missed. It is re¬ 
corded from Sagar and may occur in the north and west of the State. 

101. Emberiza buchanani Blyth. Greynecked Bunting 

status and habitat : A winter visitor to parts of Madhya 
Pradesh, but recorded by me only in the Wadali Hills near Amravati. 
Mrs. Wright has also recorded it in her birds of Berar. 

general habits and voice : It is seen in small parties on the 
ground in scrub forest. 

102. Emberiza melanocephala Scopoli. Blackheaded Bunting or 
Emberiza bruniceps (Brandt). Redheaded Bunting 

status and habitat : Occasional passage migrants usually record¬ 
ed in January to March. Many years pass without any record. I am 
not sure which species occurs and observers should try to check this 
point. 
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GENERAL habits and voice : The birds are usually associated with 
the ripening crops. They are found in small loosely aggregated flocks 
and fly up into trees when disturbed. 

103. Melophus lathami (Gray). Crested Bunting 

status and habitat : Status uncertain. I have found it mostly 
in the west of the State particularly in Betul, Amravati and Nimar. One 
never sees it in the east. The numbers vary from year to year and by 
seasons which suggests local movements as well. 

general habits and voice : In small parties in fairly open coun¬ 
try and usually feeding on the ground. 

104. Riparia paludicola (Vieillot). Indian Sand Martin 

status and habitat : Common and resident in all parts of the 
State. 

nesting : Probably January-March. 

105. Riparia concolor (Sykes). Dusky Crag Martin 

status and habitat ; Found in hilly localities in all parts of the 
State in small numbers. 

106. Hirundo smithii Leach. Wiretailed Swallow 

status and habitat : A resident species in the main in Madhya 
Pradesh; at least.birds are seen in all months of the year. 

general habits and voice : It is usually found near water all 
over the State. Nothing exceptional is noted. 
nesting : Probably April-August. 

107. Hirundo daurica Linnaeus. Redrumped Swallow 

status and habitat : In some ways this is difficult to assess. 
Some are undoubtedly resident and are found in hill ranges in the summer, 
but there is a great increase in numbers in the winter. The main season is 
in January ,and February when large flocks of this species and H\ rustica 
may be seen together. 

general habits and voice : The resident hill birds behave more 
like Crag Martins, but the immigrants in the plains are typical swallows in 
their habits. 

nesting : Probably rains. 

108. Hirundo rustica Linnaeus. European Swallow 

status and habitat : A winter migrant usually seen in January 
and February. 

109. Motacilla alba Linnaeus. White Wagtail 

status and habitat : Both a passage migrant and a winter 
resident. The birds appear in large numbers in the middle of October 
but soon become less. During the rest of the cold weather they are 
distributed patchily and seem to move about a lot. 

general habits and voice : On first arrival they are in small 
flocks and very strong on the wing. The return migration does not seem 
to pass through this State in large numbers. 
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110. Motacilla maderaspatensis Gmelin. Large Pied Wagtail 

status and habitat : Resident and widely distributed all over 
the State wherever there is water, on rivers, tanks and village ponds. 

general habits and voice : Feeds along the edge of the water. 
Bold in its nesting habits. One family has been using the Forest Rest 
House in Bori F.V. since 1938. 

nesting : In buildings etc. April-June. 

113. Motacilla cinerea Tunstall. Grey Wagtail 

status and habitat: A migrant species but one of the first 
species to arrive and the last to leave, so that the bird is absent only for 
May, June and July. Birds start to appear at the end of August, but in 
September they become more common. 

general h vbits and voice : Found all over the State particularly 
in forest areas, and in the cold weather one bird may be found in nearly 
every nala with water and also on roads near water. Also on nalas in 
more open country. The birds seem to occupy definite beats and will fly 
ahead up a nala as one goes along, but after a time will fly out into the 
forest and back into the nala behind one. 

112. Motacilla flava Linnaeus. Yellow Wagtail 

status and habitat : Passage migrant might be the best way to 
describe this bird. They are seen mostly from February onwards and are 
common in March each year. Individuals are seen in December-January 
but this is the main occurrence. 

general habits and voice : On marshy ground at the upper sides 
of tanks is the most usual, and in drying rice fields. 

113 . Motacilla citreola Pallas. Yellowheaded Wagtail 

status and habitat : A rather scarcer bird than the preceding 
and also seen in February-March. 

general habits and voice : Feeds in the same places as the 
Yellow Wagtail. 

114. Anthus hodgsoni Richmond. Indian Tree Pipit 

status and habitat : Though rather doubtful about the exact 
identity of the birds seen, I presume that this species is the one seen in 
the cold weather. It is found in nearly all forests and is common. I am 
uncertain of the length of stay but I think it is from November to March. 

general habits and voice : Found mostly feeding on the ground 
inside the forest but also in open groves and gardens. They fly up into 
trees when disturbed. 

115. Anthus trivialis Linnaeus. Tree Pipit 

status and habitat : I have never succeeded in distinguishing 
this species from the previous one, but it may well occur. 

116. Anthus richardi rufulus Vieillot. Indian Pipit 

status and habitat : A common, resident species in all open 
country in the State. Often the only species in village waste land which 
has been grazed so heavily that little vegetation has been left. 
nesting : Probably mainly May, June, July, 
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117. Anthus campestris Linnaeus. Tawny Pipit 

status and habitat ; Not definitely identified by me but I have 
many times seen larger pipits than the resident species. These species 
are very difficult to identify in the field. 

Also possibly Anthus similis (Brown Rock Pipit) and Anthus richardi 
(Richard's Pipit) may occur and must be looked for. 

118. Alauda gulgula Franklin. Little Skylark 

status and habitat : Resident and moderately common all over 
the State. 

general habits and voice: The song may be heard mostly in 
the cold weather. 

nesting: Presumably March-July, but the main song season is 
earlier. 

119. Calandrella brachydactyla (Leisler). Short-toed Lark 

status and habitat: A winter migrant species found in good 
sized flocks in all parts of the State. The birds are usually seen only in 
December and January. They feed and live in the open fields after 
harvest and on waste ground. 

general habits and voice : They are seen by an observer usually 
as a tight-knit, large flock which sweeps across the country in a swinging 
co-ordinated flight. When seen on the ground at a short distance they 
feed closely together, but soon get lost as they merge so quickly with the 
bare ground. 

120. Calandrella acutirostris Hume. Yarkand Short-toed Lark 
Status and habitat : Not recognized separately by me, buc it 

may well occur, or this may be the common species (see Salim Aii, 1939). 

121. Alaudula raytal (Blyth). Sand-Lark 

status and habitat : This is resident and found near water. I parti¬ 
cularly associate it with the banks of the Narmada River. 

general habits and voice : It is always found close to water. 

122. Mirafra assamica Horsfield. Bengal Bush Lark 

Status and habitat : Not recorded with any certainty though it 
should occur in the State. This is due to the difficulty in identifying 
these species unless individuals are shot. I am also uncertain about the 
Singing Bush Lark (Mirafra javanica\ and have no certain record. 
nesting : April and August-September in Sugar (M.K.). 

123. Mirafra erythroptera Blyth. Redwinged Bush Lark 
status and habitat : Resident and occasional. 

124. Galerida cristata ( Linnaeus). Crested Lark 

status and habitat : Resident and fairly widely distributed in 
open country. Galerida deva also probably occurs but again not definite¬ 
ly identified. 
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125. Ammomanes phoenicura (Franklin). Rufoustailed Finch-Lark 
status and habitat : This is one of the commonest and most 

widely distributed birds in the State in all open country. Usually in pairs 
or small parties. Resident. 

general habits and voice : Often one of the only bird species 
in the more desolate parts of the State. Overgrazed village wastes, pot- 
holed ground, between cultivation, etc. Its rather mournful calls are one 
of the typical sounds of these parts of the countryside. 

126. Eremopterix grisea (Scopoli). Ashycrowned or Blackbeilied Finch- 
Lark 

status and habitat : Common and mostly resident but one 
often appears to find larger numbers at certain seasons so there may be 
local movements. 

general habits and voice : A bird of the open fallow land, 
often surprising one by the number of birds which spring up at one's 
feet from an apparently bare piece of ground. For small birds they are 
strong on the wing and the male appears to enjoy thoroughly his rising 
and falling song. 

nesting : No definite period. Nests in April and August-Septem- 
ber in Sagar (M.K.). 

127. Zosterops palpebrosa (Temminck). White-eye 

status and habitat : Mostly resident and common to extremely 
common particularly in the slightly moister forests. Certainly one of the 
typical forest species. 

general habits and voice : A tree and bush haunting species ; 
seen in small parties. 

nesting : April-June. 

128. Cinnyris asiaticus (Latham). Purple Sunbird 

status and habitat: This is the common sunbird of this State 
and is resident and found in all types of country. No other species of 
sunbird is found in most of Madhya Pradesh. 

general habits and voice : Males put on summer plumage 
from January, but the nesting season appears to be mostly from March to 
May. 

Nesting : March to May seems to be the main season. 

129. Cinnyris zeylonicus (Linnaeus). Purplerumped Sunbird 

status and habitat: Though this species is shewn as occurring 
in the south of the State it is, as far as my experience goes, extremely 
scarce and I have only one record from the sal forests of South Raipur. 
In Salim Ali (5th edition) it is recorded as not occurring north of the 
Godavari and this agrees with my observation. 

130. Dicaeum erythrorhynchum (Latham). TickelPs Flowerpecker 
status and habitat : Resident and fairly common in all parts of 

the Stale. 
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131. Piprisoma agile (Tickell). Thickbilled Flowerpecker 

status and habitat : Presumably occurs but not identified by me 
as distinct from Tickell’s Flowerpecker. 

nesting : Nests in March in Sagar (M.K.). 

132. Phta brachyura (Linnaeus). Indian Pitta 

status and habitat : One of the well-marked summer migratory 
species of the State. The birds appear at the end of April and 
are common in suitable forest areas by May. The return migration is not 
so well-marked, but most birds have left by September, or it may be even 
earlier as one is not so much in the forest in the rains and opportunities to 
observe them are few. 

general habits and voice : They are generally seen in Madhya 
Pradesh in the denser and moister forest, and remain unknown even to 
forest officers. They feed much as thrushes and fly up into trees when 
disturbed. The forest is full of their emphatic calls in May and June. 
nesting: May-August. 

133. Picus vittatus xanthopygaeus (Gray). Little Scalybellied Wood¬ 
pecker 

Status and Habitat : Resident species but not at all common and 
usually seen, according to my notes, in the Satpura Hills or on the Bastar 
plateau. Occasional and patchily distributed. 

134 . Leiopicus mahrattensis (Latham). Mahratta Woodpecker 
status and habitat : Resident species and common all over the 

State. Together with the Goldenback the most common species of wood¬ 
pecker in our forests. 

nesting : February-April. 

135. Yungipicus nanus hardwickii (Jerdon). Indian Pygmy Wood¬ 
pecker 

status and habitat : Resident, but from observation not very 
common and usually seen in the more hilly forests. This may be due to 
the comparatively small and inconspicuous nature of the bird. 

136 . Micropternus brachyurus (Vieillot). Rufous Woodpecker 
status and habitat: Resident, but as far as my notes go con¬ 
fined to the south of the State in Bastar and South Chanda. Common 
enough where found. 

general habits and voice: The species makes a surprisingly 
loud noise when drumming on trees. 

nesting : One nest found in May in Bastar from which a young bird 
flew. 

137 . Brachypternus benghalensis (Linnaeus). Goldenbacked Woodpecker 
status and HABITAT: The commonest species of woodpecker 

found all over the State and fairly abundant everywhere. Easier to ob¬ 
serve than most woodpeckers. It occurs equally in forest and more 
open tree-studded cultivation. 

nesting : February-May is the main season. 
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138. Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus (Tickell). Tickell’s Goldenbackecl 
Woodpecker. 

status and habitat : Though recorded from the State I have not 
seen it for certain, and cannot confirm its occurrence. It is a bird of the 
Western Ghats but has been recorded from Chanda in Whistler. D’Abreu 
records it from Bhandara and Chanda. 

139. Chrysocolaptes festivus (Boddaert). Blackbacked Woodpecker 
status and habitat : The status and numbers of this species are 

uncertain as I have only once definitely seen it so clearly as to be able to 
identify it for certain, but I have many times seen a woodpecker which is 
not the Goldenback. However, as the bird seems to live permanently on 
the opposite side of the tree one can never be sure of the identity ! Pro¬ 
bably a very local species. Recorded by me only in Betul for certain. 

general habits and voice : As for other woodpeckers but very 
shy. 

140. Hemicircus canente (Lesson). Heartspotted Woodpecker 
status and habitat : A. species found only in Bastar to my know¬ 
ledge. There I have seen it once or twice. It was also recorded by Salim 
Ali. Not common even in Bastar. 

141. Dryocopus javensis (Jerdon). Great Black Woodpecker 

status and habitat: This species also appears to be found only 
in Bastar. Specimens were secured to their surprise by Salim Ali and 
Koelz, and I saw it in 3 or 4 places in Bastar when touring. 

general habits and voice: Usually in noisy parties in tops of 
trees. Their loud clanging calls are very arresting. 

142. Jynx torquilla Linnaeus. Wryneck 

status and habitat; A rare winter visitor, not seen by me but 
recorded by both D’Abreu and Mrs. Wright. 

143. Megalaima zeylanicus (Gmelin). The Green Barbet 

status and habitat: Common and resident all over the State 
and one of the commonest species in nearly all forests. It is also found 
outside in open country with trees. 

general habits and voice : An arboreal species which feeds 
mostly on figs etc., a bird which will be known to most only by the voice 
owing to the concealing coloration, but once one’s eyes get used to pick¬ 
ing it out, one will see it frequently. 

Nesting : March-ApriL 

144. Megalaima haemacephala indica (Latham). Coppersmith 

status and habitat : Less of a forest species than the last one. 
It is equally common and resident, and found in all parts of the State 
wherever there are trees. 

nesting : March-April. 

145. Coracias benghalensis (Linnaeus). Blue Jay 

staius and habitat : Common, resident and equally common all 
over the State. It penetrates into most of the forests and is more of a 
forest species than is usually said in books. 
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nesting : Mostly May-June. The young usually are seen being fed 
in July-August. 

146. Merops orientalis Latham. Green Bee-eater 

status and habitat : Common and found all over the State. Nor¬ 
mally to be counted as a resident but subject to considerable local move¬ 
ments. I had earlier noted that the birds left the colder hills of the 
Satpuras in the rains, but in 1953 following two years of low rainfall the 
entire population moved out in May-June and only returned in the first 
week of October. In June-July occasional parties of bee-eaters were seen 
but they were all on the move and keeping together. Probably in most 
years large numbers of bee-eaters do migrate, as numbers are obviously 
less in the rains and more in the cold weather. 

general habits and voice : Like many such birds the local popul¬ 
ation collect together to roost. 
nesting : February-May. 

147. Merops superciliosus Linnaeus. Bluetailed Bee-eater 

.status and habitat : I have too few observations to decide its 
status in central India. It is common nowhere and not evenly distribut¬ 
ed. My records are all in the months of February to April except for one 
in September. This may be mere coincidence or shows it is a passage 
migrant. I have always seen it near water. The localities I have seen it 
in are on the Indravati River between South Chanda and South Bastar, 
several individual birds on the Narmada at Hoshangabad ; once a party 
on the Mahanadi River near Katni at the same place as a colony of Bank 
Mynas (an association mentioned by Salim Ali 5th edition); one party 
over the tank in the Chaugan Fort in Khairi Forest Range of Hoshanga¬ 
bad District; and once near Nepanagar. These are the only occasions in 
25 years of observation. 

148. Alcemerops athertoni (Jardine and Selby). Bluebearded Bee-eater 
Status and habitat : A comparatively rare bird found in the 

hills round Pachmarhi, and also in Bastar. I have seen birds near 
Pachmarhi, at Bori and Churna in Bori Forest Range. 

149. Ceryle rudis (Linnaeus). Pied Kingfisher 

status and habitat: Resident and widely distributed. Wher¬ 
ever there are lakes or fairly large rivers with considerable pools of good 
depth. Not found in forest country usually. 

nesting : Probably main season December-April. 

150. Alcedo atthis (Linnaeus). Common Kingfisher 

status and habitat i Common, resident and widely distributed in 
all parts of the State wherever there are small streams and tanks. 

GENERAL habits and voice : This species is fairly adaptable and 
found in a wide variety of country. It is rather shy. 
nesting : March-May. 

151. Halcyon smyrnensis (Linnaeus). Whitebreasted Kingfisher 
status and habitat: Another common species particularly in the 

forests being independent of Water and with a more varied diet. Resident 
all over the State, but particularly a forest bird. 
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general habits and voice : This species is not immune from 
attacks by hawks and its bright plumage shows up when it is killed and 
plucked. 

nesting : March-June. 

152. Ramphalcyon capensis gurial (Pearson). Stork billed Kingfisher 
status and habitat: This fine, large kingfisher is typically found 

along deep pools in the forest and has not been seen by me in any other 
habitat. It is locally distributed and not widespread. I have seen it 
most in Chanda District. 

general habits and voice: A rather noisy species calling a lot 
from dense foliaged trees along nalas. It flies strongly, but I have not 
seen it actually fishing. 

153. Tockus birostris (Scopoli). Grey Hornbill 

status and habitat: Common and resident all over the State, 
equally in the closed forest and the open treed countryside. 
nesting : March-April. 

154. Hydrocissa coronata (Boddaert). Malabar Pied Hornbill 
status and habitat : Found locally here and there in many parts 

of the State particularly in the denser forests and on the hills. Where it 
occurs it may be in considerable parties. I have seen it in Bori Valley 
(Hosbangabad), Ladi (Betul), Bastar, aind it probably may be found in 
many other parts. 

general habits and voice : An extremely noisy bird usually in 
parties feeding in tall trees. 

155. Upupa epops ceylonensis (Reic hen bach). Hoopoe 

status and habitat : Widely distributed and more or less resident. 
The distribution is irregular and numbers seem to vary, suggesting 
local movements. It is found in all open country but not usually in side 
dense forest. 

nesting : February to May. 

156. Harpactes fasciatus (Pennant). Trogon 

status and habitat : Only recorded from Bastar State where it 
appeal's to be fairly widespread. Probably will also be found in Sironcha 
range of South Chanda. 

general habits and voice : Only seen occasionally in ordinary 
types of forest, sitting silently inside the foliage of trees. 

157. Micropus affinis (Gray). Indian Swift 

status and habitat : Common and widespread and resident all 
over the State. The local colonies are usually based on some buildings, 
but the birds are also seen in the forest where they may nest on rocks 
etc. 

general habits and voice : This species was the only insecti¬ 
vorous bird which did not migrate in 1953 after the two years of drought. 
nesting : Probably mainly May-September. 
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158. Micropus melba bakeri (Hartert). Alpine Swift 

status and habitat : Only two colonies are known in this State. 
There is one centred on Gawilgarh Fort in Chikalda (Amravati). These 
birds have been seen by me on several occasions ; I have also seen them 
from the top of Dhupgarh (Pachmarhi). 

general habits and voice: Tremendous speed and wonderful 
aerial display. 

159. Cypsiurus batassiensis (Griffiths). Palm Swift 

status and habitat : A very locally distributed bird as palms are 
not so common in this State. There is one colony in the large group of 
palms near the North Chanda forest office in Chanda town. 

160. Hemiprocne coronata (Tickell). Indian Crested Swift 

status- and habitat : A very regularly distributed bird in nearly 
all the forests of the State and occasionally in well-treed localities in the 
more open tracts. 

general habits and voice : It hawks for insects above the trees. 
It comes down and skims the surface of the water to drink. 
nesting ; February-March. 

161. Indieapus sylvaticus (Blyth). YVhiterumped Spinetail 

status and habitat : This species is reported to occur in the 
State but I have never succeeded in identifying it. Salim Ali in his Birds 
of Travancore and Cochin shows it as occurring in parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. D’Abreu records it as occurring from Nagpur to Seoni. 

162. Caprimulgus asiaticus Latham. Indian Nightjar 

status and habitat : A resident and widely distributed species all 
over the State particularly in non-forest areas. 

general habits and voice : They are particularly seen on roads 
and are often shown up in the headlights of cars. 
nesting : March-April. 

163. Caprimulgus indicus Latham. Jungle Nightjar 

status and habitat : Mostly a typical forest species though found 
in the open. Common all over the State. 

Note : [Franklin’s Nightjar (Caprimulgus monticolus) probably occurs 
but I have not succeeded in identifying it for certain.] 

general habits and voice : The uk , kroo-kroo call is attributed 
to this species, but my impression is that this call is heard only in hill 
forests and not in the plains where the Jungle Nightjar is certainly seen. 
nesting : March-April. 

164. Cuculus canorus Linnaeus. Cuckoo 

status and habitat i According to my records a migrant species 
which visits this State from early May to July or August; usually most 
are seen in June-July in the north. The numbers vary markedly from 
year to year; for example in 1955 hardly a bird was seen or even heard. 

general habits and voice : It is a bird of the more open 
country presumably as the main fosterers are birds which breed in open 
country. 
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nesting : Chiefly June-July. I am almost certain that this bird 
does breed in central India, but on consulting Stuart Baker’s Nidification 
of Indian Birds, I see that no eggs have been recorded in central India. 

165. Cuculus micropterus Gould. Indian Cuckoo 

status and kabitat : The status of this bird is still uncertain. I 
have only seen it at the same time as I have heard it, and as it is unob¬ 
trusive it is possible that in the rest of the year when it is silent one fails 
to spot it; but I would say it is a migrant and present from March in the 
south of the State, and from May in the north up to July or August. 

general habits and voice : This is typically a forest species 
though also found in more open country. It appears to be entirely arbo¬ 
real and is usually seen in trees or flying above the forest canopy. 

nesting : Very little has been recorded. In the Nidification of 
Indian Birds, Stuart Baker says no information has been recorded except 
a possible connection with the drongos and the Paradise Flycatcher. 

1 66. Hierococcyx varius (Vahl). Common Hawk-Cuckoo 

status and habitat : This is the only parasitic cuckoo which I 
would agree is resident. It is common all over the State and in almost 
all types of country. 

general habits and voice : The Hawk-Cuckoo calls mostly from 
April to June, but if a spell of rainy weather occurs in the cold season it 
may call. It is mostly arboreal and is usually seen in trees. One often 
sees it flying from one tree to another even in the cold weather. 

nesting : April-June. Normal fosterers : Babblers. 

167. Cacomantis merulinus (Scopoli). Plaintive Cuckoo 

Status and habitat : This is another species of uncertain status. 
Its calls are heard mostly in the rains in the State. It is also a forest 
species in the main. 

general habits and voice ; It is however small and unobtrusive 
even when calling and again it is just possible that one fails to see it in the 
rest of the year, but I feel that it is unlikely that, for the last 15 years 
when I have been particularly looking for cuckoo species in the cold 
weather, I should never have even had a suspicion of seeing one. 

168. Clamator jacobinus (Boddaert). Pied Crested Cuckoo 

status and habitat : This is a very clearly marked migrant spe¬ 
cies and one where there is no room for any doubt as it is so easily seen 
and heard and keeps to open country. The birds arrive in the last week 
of June and are not seen beyond the end of September except, presumably, 
young birds which leave by the end of October. 

general habits and voice : A bird of open country, particularly 
open scrub forest, in the drier western parts of the State. 

nesting : July-August. Babblers are the most probable foster 
parents. 

169. Eudynamis scolopacsus (Linnaeus). Indian Koel 

status and habitat : This is another species which is of uncertain 
status, since it becomes silent. But I believe it to be largely resident as I 
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have seen birds in nearly every month of the year. It may be also 
partially migratory. It is found all over the State. 

general habits and voice: It starts calling first of all the cuc¬ 
koos and may be heard from March onwards. The breeding season of 
its normal fosterers, the crows, is March to May in the main in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

170. Rhopodytes virldirostris (Jerdon). Small Greenbilled Malkoha 
status and habitat : Though this species may occur in the ex¬ 
treme south of the State, I have no record. It is common from Hydera¬ 
bad to the South of India. 

171. Taccocua leschenaultii Lesson. Southern Sirkeer Cuckoo 
status and habitat : This bird is widely distributed in nearly all 

parts of the State. It is resident and found in forest areas usually in 
rather grassy open forest. 

general habits and voice : Perhaps the most silent and unob¬ 
trusive bird in our list. Except when frightened up out of the grass when 
it runs up into a tree with hops and a few flutters of wings it is not seen or 
heard. Once I saw a pair courting early in June and making a few 
sounds. 

nesting : Presumably June-August. 

172. Centropus sinensis (Stephens). Crow-Pheasant or Coucal 
status and habitat : One of the resident and common birds all 

over the State in nearly all types of country. 
nesting : Rains, July-September. 

173. Centropus benghalensis (Gmelin). Lesser Coucal 

Is recorded in Orissa but has not been recorded by me inside the bor¬ 
ders of this State. 

174. Psittacula eupatria (Linnaeus). Large Indian Parakeet 

status and habitat : Resident and widely distributed, but perhaps 
more a forest species than the next. 

nesting : December-February is main season. 

175. Psittacula krameri (Scopoli). Green Parakeet 

status and habitat : Probably the commonest species and wide¬ 
spread throughout the State in all types of country. 
nesting : January to April. 

176. Psittacula cyanocephala (Linnaeus). Blossomheaded Parakeet 
status and habitat : Resident and very numerous all over the 

State. 

nesting : January-April. 

177. Ketupa zeylonensis (Gmelin). Brown Fish Owl 

status and habitat : I have seen this species comparatively fre¬ 
quently and also heard its calls. It is presumably resident. 
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178. Bubo bengalensis (Franklin). Rock Eagle Owl 
status and habitat : This species is common and widely distri¬ 
buted. 

179. Bubo coromandus (Latham). Dusky Eagle Owl 

This species could well occur in Madhya Pradesh but I have no notes 
of seeing or hearing it. It is recorded from all over India including 
Raipur. 

180. Otus bakkamoena Pennant. Collared Scops Owl 

status and habitat : This species certainly occurs, but there are 
no certain sight records in my notes. The call is distinctive and is heard 
not infrequently. 

181. Otus sunia (Hodgson). Indian Scops Owl 

general habits and voice : Wuck-chug-chug ! For these species 
of small owls identification even with good field glasses is difficult and in 
the absence of killed specimens I am not able to state for certain whether 
this bird occurs. 

182. Athene brama (Temminck). Spotted Owlet 

status and habitat: Common and resident all over the State and 
one of the most regularly distributed birds. 
nesting : Cold weather. 

183. Glaucidium radiatum (Tickell). Jungle Owlet 

status and habitat : Occurs and is seen not infrequently in the 
forest as it is on the move in the early evening. 

184. Ninox scutulata (Raffles). Indian Hawk-Owl 

status and habitat : This bird has been recorded from the State 
but I have no notes. I only read about it late in my service and was not 
on the look-out for it, but its call described in Salim Ali’s Birds of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin appears similar to an unidentified call heard by me on 
several occasions. 

185. Sarcogyps calvus (Scopoli). King or Black Vulture 

status and habitat : Resident, and widespread in all the State. 

186. Gyps indicus indicus (Scopoli). Longbilled Vulture 

status and habitat : Resident and widespread in all the State. 

( Gyps fulvas may also occur as its range is to the Deccan.) 
nesting : Cold season. 

187. Pseudogyps benghalensis (Gmelin). Whitebacked Vulture 
status and habitat : Resident and common in all the State. 
nesting : Cold season. 

188. Neophron percnopterus (Linnaeus). Neophron 

status and habitat : Resident and common in all parts of the 
State. 
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189. Aquila rapax (Temminck). Tawny Eagle 

status and habitat : Fairly evenly distributed all over the State. 
Usually seen in open country. Resident in the main. 

190. Aquila nipalensis nipalensis Hodgson. Steppe Eagle 

status and habitat : Recorded as a winter visitor as far east as 
Seoni and Raipur. I have not identified it myself and have no record. 

191. Spizaetus cirrhatus (Gmelin). Crested Hawk-Eagle 

status and habitat : This is one of the most typical forest birds 
of the State and may be seen in nearly all places. Resident. 

, general habits and voice : It strikes down peafowl and jungle- 
fowl, but I have never seen this interesting sight. A noisy species. Very 
considerable differences are seen in the coloration. 
nesting : Cold weather. 

192. Hieraetus fasciatus fasciatus (Vieillot). Bonelli’s Eagle 

status and habitat: This species may well occur in the State 
but I have no record of it. It is apparently similar in shape to the pre¬ 
ceding species but has no crest. As the crest of the Crested Hawk- 
Eagle is not easy to see without binoculars, it may be easy to confuse the 
two species. 

193. Ictinaetus malayensis (Temm. and Laug.). Black Eagle 
Status and habitat : This species is recorded from this State but 

I have no notes. I only learnt about it recently and so was never on the 
look-out for it. 

194. Circaetus gallicus (Gmelin). Short-toed Eagle 

status and habitat : I have seen this fine bird in several parts of 
the State but it is not common or evenly distributed. A pair can usually 
be seen between Chikalda and Bairat in the Melghat. I have also seen it 
at Kukroo in Betul: and once at Sanna in Jashpur, the other end of the 
Satpuras. 

general habits and voice : To my mind one of the greatest 
masters of flight in the bird kingdom. It makes use of upward currents 
of air. The kestrel has to use its wings to hover, but you can watch a 
Short-toed Eagle gradually shifting until he finds the exact position where 
he is supported like a tight-rope walker. It can then plunge to the ground 
like a plummet and alight so softly it would not stir a straw. It is the 
poetry of flight. 

195. Haematornis cheela (Latham). Crested Serpent Eagle 

status and habitat : Resident and widely distributed in all the 
forest areas of the State. 

general habits and voice : This species is found mostly along 
water courses and damp places in the forest. It feeds on frogs, reptiles 
and lizards. Often soars at considerable heights. 
nesting : March-May. 
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196. Butastur teesa (Franklin). White-eyed Buzzard 

status and habitat : This is probably the commonest hawk of the 
State, being found both in open country and in open spaces in the forest. 
Resident and common all over. 

general habits and voice : Though most often seen sitting on 
a tree the bird must hunt fairly assiduously. I have seen it once with a 
young hare, but it must feed largely on insects and small animals. 
nesting : March-May. 

197. Haliaetus leucoryphus (Pallas). Pallas’s Fishing Eagle 

status and habitat : This and the next species occur in the 
State but I am unable to say with certainty what is their position. They 
are seen on the larger tanks and on deep pools on rivers even in the forest. 

198. Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus (Horsf.). Greyheaded Fishing Eagle 
status and habitat : As for the last species. 

199. Haliastur indus (Boddaert). Brahminy Kite 

status and habitat : Resident and well distributed throughout 
the State wherever there are small tanks or even moderate sized pools in 
jungle nalas. 

nesting : January-March. 

200. Milvus migrans (Boddaert). Common Pariah Kite 

status and habitat : Resident and abundant all over the State. 
general habits and voice : Presumably the birds seen in the 
forest are less scavengers than the town bird, but I do not know what 
they feed on exactly. 

nesting : January-March. 

201. Elanus caeruleus vociferus (Latham). Blackwinged Kite 
status and habitat : A locally distributed bird seen in couples 

here and there in the State, usually in forest areas. Resident pre¬ 
sumably. 

general habits and voice : Usually seen gliding and soaring by 
a forest hill-side, but I have little idea how it feeds or on what. 

202. Circus aeruginosus (Linnaeus). Marsh Harrier 

status and habitat : A winter visitor seen in well watered parts 
of the State. It is moderately common but numbers vary from year to 
year. 

203. Circus macrourus (S. G. Gmelin). Pale Harrier 

status and habitat : A common winter visitor and one of the 
characteristic sights of the open country from November to February 
each year. Seen all over the State and even enters open spaces in the 
forest. 

204. Circus pygargus Linnaeus. Montagu’s Harrier 

This species probably occurs but I have no certain record. 
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205. Astur badius (Gmelin). Shikra 

status and habitat : Resident and moderately common in the 
forest areas of the State. 

general habits and voice : Particularly feeds on small birds in 
the forest. 

nesting : Probably January-April. 

206. Accipiter nisus (Linnaeus). Asiatic Sparrow Hawk 

status and habitat : This is a winter visitor! but owing to its 
similarity to the Shikra one is uncertain of its correct status. If carefully 
looked for may be found to be common. 

207. Pernis ptilorhynchus (Temm. and Schleg). Crested Honey Buzzard 
status and habitat : This bird is not uncommon in many parts 

of the State both in the open and the forest. I have seen it only flying 
or circling and have little knowledge of its habits or status in the State. 

208. Falco peregrinus calidus Latham. Eastern Peregrine Falcon 
status and habitat : This falcon may occur in winter but I have 

no certain record. Once finding duck most unwilling to take to the air 
from a tank, the explanation was provided a few minutes later by a small 
flock of teal coming in to land at top speed with a large falcon (possibly 
this or the next species) chasing them in, but it did not take one and was 
apparently only in fun! 

D’Abreu records it as taken on the banks of the Narmada. 

209. Falco peregrinus peregrinator Sundevall. Shahin Falcon 
status and habitat : As for the last species. 

D’Abreu records it as resident and a regular breeding bird. 

210. Falco jugger J. F. Gray. Lugger Falcon 

status and habitat : The Lugger Falcon is seen occasionally in 
different parts of the State and is presumably resident. 
nesting : Probably March-April. 

211. Falco chicquera Daudin. Turumtee or Redheaded Merlin 
status and habitat : This is a commoner falcon than the Lugger 

and appears to be fairly common in hill forest areas. Presumably mainly 
resident. 

212. Cerchneis tinnunculus (Linnaeus). Kestrel 

status and habitat : This species is a winter visitor to all parts 
of the State and I doubt if any birds breed here. 

Note : Both the European, as a winter visitor, and a local race, which 
is resident, may occur. 

213. Crocopus phoenicopterus (Latham). Common Green Pigeon 
status and habitat : Resident and common all over the State. 
Note : Osmaston states he saw and heard the Kokla or Wedgetailed 

Green Pigeon ( Sphciiocercus sphenurus) at Pachmarhi. This species 
breeds in Kashmir, Kumaon and Garhwal hills and east to Assam, but 
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migrates to the plains in winter. It has not been recorded by anyone else 
in central India. 

nesting ; February-April. 

214. Muscadivora aenea (Linnaeus). Green Imperial Pigeon 
status and habitat; Very locally distributed in the south of the 

State. There used to be a colony at Junona F. V. near Chanda town. 

215. Chalcophaps indica (Linnaeus). Indian Emerald Dove 

status and habitat ; A very patchily distributed species and 
resident where found. They are common in the Kangar Reserve, 
Bastar, and occasional in other parts of Bastar. There is also a colony 
in Balaghat, Mandla. Some specimens in the Nagpur Museum were 
obtained in Balaghat, and Mr. C. E. C. Cox told me of this colony. I 
saw one bird myself in the Kanha Game Reserve in May 1955. Otherwise 
this species does not occur in any other locality in Madhya Pradesh to the 
best of my knowledge. 

216. Columba livia Gmelin. Blue Rock Pigeon 

status and habitat ; Resident and common throughout the State. 
general habits and voice : The birds may be divided into two 
classes; those that live in various works of man such as buildings, wells, 
bridges; and the true jungle birds which nest in rocky caves etc. Both 
fly considerable distances from their base to feeding grounds. 
nesting ; Probably all the year. 

217. Streptopelia orientalis (Latham). Rufous Turtle Dove 

status and habitat : Found in the better quality forest and hill 
ranges. It is more of a forest species than the other doves. Local and 
not seen in many areas. 

general habits and voice : This dove is found in small parties 
mostly inside the forest, but when crops are being reaped it may be found 
in larger numbers out in the fields. 

nesting : Probably February-March, mostly. 

218. Streptopelia chinensis (Scopoli). Spotted Dove 

status and habitat ; This is the commonest dove of the State 
and is also one of the birds which seem equally at home in the forest. 
This is to be noted as the general belief is that it is a bird of open 
country. 

nesting : All the year except the rains. 

219. Streptopelia senegalensis (Linnaeus). Little Brown Dove 
status and habitat ; A bird of open country and gardens and not 

a forest species. Not so common as the last species and much less 
hardy. 

general habits and voice : The most quiet and ‘ gentlest 1 dove. 
nesting : All the year except the rains. 

220. Streptopelia decaocto (Frivalszky). Indian Ring Dove 

status and habitat : Common and widely distributed in all parts 
of the State. Presumably resident, but numbers seem to vary. 
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A bird of the open country in particular, and not generally seen 
in the forest 

nesting: All the year. 

221. Oenopopelia tranquebarica (Hermann). Red Turtle Dove 
status and habitat : A widely distributed but patchy bird all over 

the State, particularly in open country. Numbers vary markedly and 
males seem often to be absent entirely in the cold weather, or scarce. 
Whistler, page 401, mentions that large flocks consisting entirely of males 
are sometimes found, so that this suggests a seasonal movement at least 
of males. 

222. Fterocles exustus Temminck. Common Sandgrouse 
status and habitat : Not particularly common or widespread. 

In small parties in the more open and drier areas to the west of the 
State. 

223. Pterocles indicus (Gmelin). Painted Sandgrouse 

status and habitat : This is the most typical sandgrouse of 
this tract. It is found in nearly all forests. From December to May or 
June they are found in pairs on firelines or forest roads. Towards the 
end of the rains they collect in considerable numbers in favourite locali¬ 
ties in open raised country particularly where the ground is covered with 
* Wild Indigo* (Tephrosia purpurea). The birds rise when shot at and 
tend to break up into small coveys which may be true family parties. 
The birds drink at dusk at jungle pools and pairs may be seen coming to 
drink from all directions. 

nesting : January-April. 

224. Pavo cristatus Linnaeus. Common Peafowl 

status and habitat : Common and resident all over the State in 
all forests and scrub. Though not considered sacred, they do not have 
many human enemies and their numbers are large. 

general habits and voice : They are extremely sharp-sighted 
and have wonderful hearing. We were amazed at how they could pick 
up the slight whirr of a small 8 mm. cine camera 20-30 yards away. 

nesting : April-May mostly, with perhaps a second brood in 
August-September. 

225. Gallus sonneratii Temminck. Grey Junglefowl 

status and habitat : The resident species of the west of the 
State more or less up to the sal forests. It is not evenly distributed and 
may be absent over considerable areas. At places it may be common. 
Teak and bamboo forest are usual haunts, and it is common in the 
lantana-infested Melghat. 

nesting : March-June. There may be second broods in Septem- 
ber-0 ctober just after the rains. 

226. Gallus bankiva Temminck. Red Junglefowl 

status and habitat : The Red Junglefowl is found in the east of 
the State particularly in the sal forests. It is not however rigidly con¬ 
fined and may be found for instance in the teak and bamboo forests 
adjacent to the sal forests in Mandla. Hybrids between the two species 
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are said to occur in the zone in which they overlap. The small colony 
which used to live in the sal forests round Pachmarhi in Forsyth’s day 
seems to have gone. I could not find any. 
nesting : March-May. 

227. Galloperdix spadicea (Gmelin). Red Spurfowl 

status and habitat : A common species in the dry deciduous 
forests of the entire State except perhaps the extreme east. Resident. 

general habits and voice : Though found in pairs scattered in 
the forest, it is a hardy species and often the only sign of life in some 
forests which have been cleared of game. 
nesting : March-June. 

228. Galloperdix lunulata (Valenciennes). Painted Spurfowl 

status and habitat: This smart little bird appears to be more 
common in the extreme east of the State, and in Surguja it appears to 
take the place of the Red Spurfowl. I have once seen it in Balaghat also, 
but have too little knowledge of these parts of the State to fix the western 
boundary accurately. Its distribution is not the same as G. spadicea . 

229. Coturnix coturnix (Linnaeus). Common Quail 

status and habitat : Resident, but many migrants come in winter 
too. Widely distributed all over the State, usually in pairs in open 
country. 

nesting : March-May. 

230. Coturnix coromandelicus (Gmelin). Rain Quail 

Status and habitat : Resident and also migratory, but I have 
little definite information as this can only be obtained from marked birds. 
nesting : Rains. 

231. Excalfactoria chinensis (Linnaeus). Bluebreasted Quail 
Though this bird might occur in Madhya Pradesh I have no record. 

It is a peculiarly patchily distributed bird and few specimens have been 
recorded for many years. 

232. Perdicula asiatica (Latham). Jungle Bush-Quail 

statijS and habitat : A common species in all forests, and at 
times almost abundant. It is found all over the State in all months of 
the year, but probably there are movements as at times they seem very 
numerous. 

nesting : No records but young birds are seen in nearly every month. 

233. Perdicula argoondah (Sykes). Rock Bush-Quail 

status and habitat : This species almost certainly occurs in the 
State, but I have not managed to identify it separately in the field from 
the preceding species. The Jungle Bush-Quail inhabits forest and light 
scrub while the Rock Bush-Quail is found in dry open, sandy or rocky 
plains. 

234. Cryptoplectron erythrorhynchum (Sykes). Painted Bush-Quail 
status and habitat : A separate race, blewitti , occurs in east 

Madhya Pradesh, but I have not recorded it as I was not aware of its 
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existence early enough to look for it and as with most quails one does 
not often get a chance to pick out small differences in the field. 

235. Francolinus francolinus (Linnaeus). Black Partridge 

status and habitat : This partridge may occur in the north of the 
State, but I have no records. I have spent very little time in Sagar 
district where it is most likely to occur. [Note: Moss King, in 1911, said 
he had not seen the bird in Sagar, but notes one was shot in 1909.) 

236. Francolinus pictus (Jardine & Selby). Painted Partridge 

status and habitat: This is a widely distributed species in the 
State, but occurs in small pockets; I associate it particularly with grassy 
maidans inside the forest. This may be because birds in more open 
country get netted. 

General habits and voice : Lives in grassy country. The call is 
distinctive. It often calls from trees, but it is almost impossible to pin 
down exactly where the bird is calling from. 
nesting : Rains. 

237. Francolinus pondicerianus (Gmelin). Grey Partridge 

status and habitat : This is the most common partridge all over 
the State and very hardy and capable of living under all conditions. It is 
met most often in the open country right up to habitation, but is also seen 
inside the forest. 

general habits and voice : A ground feeder and good runner, 
and strong on the wing. 

nesting : Mostly March-May, but probably also in the cold weather. 

[Turnix suscitator (Gmelin). Common Bustard-Quail 
Turnix sylvatica (Desfontaines). Little Button-Quail 
Turnix maculatus tanki Blyth. Indian Button-Quail 

status and habitat : The three species are all likely to occur in 
the State but I have no records. This is due to bad observing rather 
than their scarcity.] 

238. Amaurornis phoenicurus (Pennant). Whitebreasted Waterhen 
status and habitat i Widespread all over the State and resident. 

I associate it particularly with the pools in nalas in the forest where dense 
bushes and climbers come down to the water’s edge. These provide the 
ideal conditions. Also found round water all over, even in the open. 
nesting : Rains. 

239. Gallinula chloropus indicus Blyth. Waterhen or Indian Moorhen 
status and habitat : Widely distributed in all parts of the State 

where there are tanks and plenty of water. 
nesting : Rains. 

240. Fulica atra Linnaeus. Common Coot 

241. Porphyrio poliocephalus (Latham). Purple Moorhen 

status and habitat : Common on tanks in all the well-watered 
parts of the State. Resident in the main; the numbers certainly seem 
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larger in the winter, but the extent of such migrations is difficult to gauge. 
The Purple Moorhen almost certainly occurs but I have failed to recognise 
it as a separate individual. 
nesting : Rains. 

242. Grus grus (Linnaeus). Common Crane 

status and habitat : Winter visitor, found sparingly along the 
larger rivers. The numbers vary greatly from year to year. Narmada 
and Mahanadi rivers in the north and south-west are localities where they 
may be found. 

243. Anthropoides virgo (Linnaeus). Demoiselle Crane 

status and habitat : This species occurs in much the same way 
as the preceding, but is probably commoner. 

244. Antigone antigone (Linnaeus). Sarus Crane 

status and habitat : The Sarus occurs patchily in different parts 
of the State. It is fairly common in the well-watered parts of the rice 
growing districts Bhandara, Balaghat and Raipur, and in Jabalpur. In 
Hoshangabad they are found along the Narmada in the open season but 
these birds move off in the rains. Resident. 
nesting : Rains. 

245. Sypheotides indica (Miller). Likh Floriken 

status and habitat : Never recorded by me, but I have heard of 
birds being shot in Nimar, the most western district. This is probably 
the extreme limit of the bird in the State. 

246. Choriotls nigriceps (Vigors). Great Indian Bustard 

Did occur in the State, but I never saw one and it may no longer exist. 

247. Burhinus oedicnemus (Linnaeus). Stone Curlew 

status and habitat : This is found all over the State and is resi¬ 
dent. I have seen it most in the openly stocked patches within the denser 
mixed forest in the Government Reserves. It is a bird of scrub growth. 

general habits and voice : Though seen by day by those 
whose work takes them in the forest, it is a species whose calls after dusk 
are most familiar, though many people are ignorantof the vocalist. 

nesting : Probably March-June. Moss King found eggs as late as 
August in Sagar. 

248. Esacus recurvirostris (Cuvier). Great Stone Plover 

status and habitat : This bird has been seen by me only on the 
Narmada River near Hoshangabad. Resident where found. 

general habits and voice : It is found on the islands in the river. 
It has a curious call like the whine or sqeak of an unoiled gate. 
nesting : Nests from March to May in Sagar (m. k.) 

249. Cursorius coromandelicus (Gmelin). Indian Courser 

STATUS and habitat : A locally distributed bird in the drier open 
country. Probably also partly migratory. A typical habitat is the open 
country round Multai in Betul District. 
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general habits And voice: A bird of fallow fields, village 
wastes etc. I have not noted any call. When on the move it flies high 
and strongly. 

nesting : March-rains (probably). 

250. Glareola lactea Temminck. Little Indian Pratincole 

status and habitat : A locally distributed bird. I have found it 
common only on the Narmada River near Hoshangabad. I also once 
saw a flock on the landing ground of Jagdalpur; probably from the 
Indravati River which is close by. 

general habits and voice : At Hoshangabad the colony lived 
on the sandy islands in the river bed during the open season, but when the 
river bed was covered in the rains, they moved. I saw them only when 
flying overhead in the evenings, hawking insects in company with swifts. 
nesting : March-May. 

251. Glareola maldivarum Forster. Large Indian Pratincole 

.status and habitat : I have only one record of this species. A 
small colony was found in the dry bed of the Ghorawala Reservoir near 
Nagpur in a year when the water level was very low. 

D’Abreu notes it as resident and breeding in May. 

252. Metopidius indicus (Latham). Bronzewinged Ja9ana 

status and habitat : A common species on smaller or shallower 
tanks where there is plenty of weed growth. Resident. 
nesting : Rains. 

253. Hydrophasianus chirurgus (Scopoli). Pheasant-tailed Ja^'ana 
status and habitat : Similar to the last, but probably commoner 

and bolder species and more tolerant of man. 
nesting : Rains. 

254. Lobivanellus indicus (Boddaert). Redwattled Lapwing 

status and habitat : One of the common and most widely distri¬ 
buted birds of the State, being found in nearly all types of country ; 
inside the forest, in open fields and along bare river beds. 
nesting : June—August. 

255. Lobipluvia malabarica (Boddaert). Yellow-wattled Lapwing 
status and habitat : A great deal less common and less widely 

distributed than the last. It is a bird of the more open bare land having 
somewhat the same demands as the Indian Courser. 

general habits and voice : Presumably feeds on small insects. 
The call is much less vigorous and challenging than that of the Red¬ 
wattled. 

nesting : May-June. 

256. Hoplopterus duvaucelii (Lesson). Spurwinged Plover 

status and habitat : This bird is common on nearly all the larger 
rivers and their tributaries wherever there are fairly continuous stretches 
of water in most parts of the State. It is not confined to the large rivers. 

general habits and voice : Feeds along the edges of river beds 
and nalas. It is very noisy and calls repeatedly at intruders both 
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human and animal, but this it appears to do on principle rather than 
through fear for its nests. The call is similar in timbre and vigour to the 
Redwattled Lapwing's. 

257. Charadrius dubius Scopoli. Little Ring Plover 

status and habitat : Fairly common and resident on the sandy 
stretches and beds of rivers and nalas. It is found all over the State. 
nesting : March—April. 

258. Himantopus himantopus (Linnaeus). Blackwinged Stilt 

status and habitat : Seen occasionally in parties in small tanks, 
round larger tanks, and in pools in nalas. More or less resident and un¬ 
evenly distributed all over the State. 

259. Numenius arquata (Linnaeus). Curlew 

status and habitat : A rare winter visitor to large tanks or river 
beds. My only records are of a few birds on the Narmada River at 
Hoshangabad. 

260. Tringa hypoleucos Linnaeus. Common Sandpiper 

status and habitat : A migrant species but absent only from May 
to June. Found all over the State wherever there are even small patches 
of water. 

261. Tringa ochrophus Linnaeus. Green Sandpiper 

261 A. Tringa glareola Linnaeus. Wood Sandpiper 

status and habitat : Also a migrant species and found during the 
cold weather in all parts. 7\ glareola is also found scattered in small 
parties. 

general habits and voice : This is a more solitary bird than 
the others in its winter haunts. 

262. Tringa nebularia (Gunnerus). Greenshank 

status and habitat : Similar status to the preceding species, but 
less common. It is usually solitary and a single individual may be seen 
where other species are present in tens or twenties. 

[Tringa totanus (Linnaeus). Redshank 

status and habitat : This species should occur, but I have no 
record of it myself.] 

263. Erolia minuta (Leisler). Little Stint 

263A. Erolia temminckii (Leisler). Temminck’s Stint 

status and habitat: An occasional winter visitor in parties to 
larger rivers and lakes. They are not seen regularly, and only for a 
short time. These are probably parties which wander about a good deal 
in the cold weather and do not take up permanent winter quarters. I 
am not sure whether both species occur or which is the common one. 
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264. Capella gallinago (Linnaeus). Common Snipe 

status and habitat : This species is widespread in moist ground 
from September to April, but most birds are seen from November to 
January. After January suitable moist land becomes scarce. 

265. Capella nemoricola (Hodgson) ? The Wood Snipe may be found 
on migration. D’Abreu records it from Mandla, Surguja and Amar- 
kantak. 

266. Capella stenura (Bonaparte). Pintail Snipe 

267. Lymnocryptes minima (Brunnich). Jack Snipe 

status and habitat : As for the previous species, but in the east 
of the State only. The Jack Snipe is found occasionally in the same type 
of habitat in small numbers, all over the State. 

268. Rostratula benghalensis (Linnaeus), Painted Snipe 

status and habitat : A widely distributed but occasional resid¬ 
ent species. Found in wet ground below tanks where there are bushes 
and tufts of grass, 

269. Chlidonias leucopareia (Temminck). Whiskered Tern 

status and habitat : A resident species in most of the State. 
It is seen fairly regularly all over the well-watered parts, whether lakes or 
large rivers. 

general habits and voice : One of the most graceful fliers in 
the bird kingdom. 

nesting: March—April on sand banks in rivers. All the terns 
breed on islands in rivers which are often covered by small floods if there 
is unseasonable rain in March or April, but these two months to which 
breeding is confined are the safest in the year. 

270. Sterna aurantia Gray. Common River Tern 

status and habitat : This is probably more common and more 
frequently seen than the last species. 
nesting : March-April. 

271. Sterna melanogaster Temminck. Blackbellied Tern 

status and habitat : I have noted this species particularly on the 
Narmada where it is resident and fairly common. 

general habits and voice : Similar to other terns. 
nesting : March-April. 

272. Sterna albifrons Vroeg. Little Tern 

status and habitat : This is a small edition of the other terns and 
I have recorded it only from the Narmada. 

general habits and voice : Similar to other species of tern. 
NESTING : March-April. 

273. Rhynchops albicollis Swainson. Indian Skimmer 

STATUS and habitat : I have seen this remarkable bird only on 
the Narmada. There were a few individuals always in the hot weather 
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near Hoshangabad, and they were breeding on the same islands with 
other terns etc. 

general habits and voice : I have watched the remarkable actions 
of this bird at close range. They adjust their height carefully, and having 
found a still piece of water they plough along with their beaks. To my 
disappointment I never saw any evidence of their catching anything. 
nesting : March-April. 

274. Pelecanus onocrotalus roseus Gmelin. Spottedbilled Pelican 
status and habitat: The bird is seen occasionally here and there 

in the State usually as a single bird. 

275. Phalacrocorax niger (Vieillot). Little Cormorant 

status and habitat : A common and very numerous species in all 
watered parts of the State. They are particularly seen on large pools in 
the forest nalas. Resident. 

general habits and voice i Fishes in large flocks together. 
nesting : Rains. 

276. Phalacrocorax carbo (Linnaeus). Large Cormorant 

status and habitat : Occasionally seen in the same sort of habitat 
as the preceding species. 

general habits and voice : As for the smaller bird. 

277. Anhinga melanogaster Pennant. Indian Darter 

status and habitat : Seen fairly regularly in ones or pairs in 
tanks and also on pools in the jungle. Resident. A very characteristic 
and well distributed member of the bird population in the State. 

278. Threskiornis melanocephalus (Latham). White Ibis 

status and habitat : Not a common bird, but seen here and there in 
the well-watered parts of the State. Resident. 
nesting : Rains. 

279. Pseudibis papillosa (Temminck). Black Ibis 

status and habitat : A much more common and more widely dis¬ 
tributed species than the last. It is found in a wider variety of habitats 
and even in quite dry places. 

general habits and voice : I once saw a bird feeding on a sand 
bank in the Narmada and being robbed by a drongo as soon as he dug 
up a worm or something edible. 

nesting : No notes for certain but probably rains to early cold 
weather. 

280. Platalea leucorodia Linnaeus. Spoonbill 

status and habitat: I have recorded this species only in the 
north of the State, where occasional individuals are found along the 
deeper pools left in the bed of the Narmada River. 

281. Dissoura episcopus (Boddaert). Whitenecked Stork 

status and habitat : A widely distributed species found nearly 
all over the State and able to exist with little water. It is often found 
hunting round the last small pools as the water dries up. Resident. 


